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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vout. XLV, No. 38. 


APRIL, 1900. 


THE PLANS PREPARED FOR THE NEW BUILD- 
ING OF THE MISSISSIPPI INSTITUTION. — 


[Mr. Witx14M N. Burt, Principal of the Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, in a recent letter to the editor, suggested that it would be desir- 
able to publish in the Annals views, plans, and descriptions of build- 
ings prepared for schools for the deaf, as a help to other schools desiring 
to erect new buildings or to make changes or additions to those already 
existing. This has been done to some extent in former volumes of the 
Annals, and we agree with Mr. Burt that it is desirable to do it still more 
in the future. 

When arranging for the present article and its accompanying plans, we 
hoped to be able to announce at the time of its publication that the erection 
of the building had been fully decided upon ; for an appropriation for that 
purpose had passed the Mississippi House of Representatives by a large 
majority, and there was every reason to expect that it would also pass 
the Senate; but the bill was afterwards reconsidered in the House, 
and—large appropriations having been made in the mean time for other 
purposes—it finally failed to receive the majority required by the consti- 
tution. It is confidently expected that it will pass the Legislature at its 
next session two years hence; meanwhile we deem it proper, with the 
consent of Mr. Dobyns, Superintendent of the Mississippi Institution. 
and of Mr. Hanson, the architect of the building, to give other schools 
the benefit of their valuable labors.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


The location on which it is expected to build the pro- 
posed new buildings for the Mississippi Institution for 
the Education of the Deaf is on high ground within easy 
reach of the city of Jackson. The buildings are designed 
on classic lines, with Greek details and proportions. The 


main building as shown on the plans is 420 feet long. 
169 
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Being comparatively low for so long a building, a treat- 
ment which should increase the apparent height was de- 
sirable. The columns are well adapted for this purpose, 
and, besides being appropriate to a Southern climate, lend 
dignity and beauty to the composition as a whole. No 
attempt has been made at ornamentation, except such 
architectural embellishment as properly belongs to the 
style. 

The design for the main building contemplates a brick 
structure on a stone foundation. The centre building and 
the two wings will be three stories high, while the con- 
necting parts will be only two stories high. The front is 
to be of pressed brick, and the columns will be of brick of 
a lighter color than the body of the building. The bases 
of the columns will be stone, while the Ionic capitals, 
modelled after the Erechtheum of Athens, are to be moulded 
out of terra cotta. Supported by the columns are an archi- 
trave and a frieze, to be constructed of brick, of the same 
color as the columns, and above is a classic cornice made 
of galvanized iron. A slate roof insures durability and 
is in keeping with the substantial character of the struc- 
ture generally. The dome gives a central finish to the 
whole composition, as well as furnishes light in the rotunda, 
and will assist in the ventilation of the building. 

As the school is located in a warm climate, the question 
of ventilation demanded careful consideration. The pre- 
vailing summer winds blow toward the front, and the out- 
line of the front is well calculated to catch the breeze and 
send it through the building. Large apartments, spacious 
halls, and lofty ceilings will assist materially in keeping 
cool. 

First-Fioor Puan. 


Referring to the plan of the first floor, the front part. of 
the centre building is occupied by the administration de- 
partment. On the left is the girls’ wing and on the right 
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‘ the boys’, connected with the main building by the 
museum and library buildings, respectively. In the rear 
part of the centre building are the dining-rooms for offi- 
cers and pupils, and beyond are the laundry and kitchen 
buildings. The centre building is named “Lawrence 
Hall,” in honor of the deaf pupil and teacher, Lawrence 
Saunders ; the girls’ wing is named “ Burt Hall,” in honor 
of one of the earliest friends of the school; and the boys’ 
wing is named “ Gallaudet Hall.” 

A broad, straight avenue (not shown in the drawing), 
leads directly to the front entrance, which is reached by 
a broad flight of stone steps. Through ‘a spacious portico 
we enter the main hall, with its marble floor. On the left 
is the general office, with a vault for storage of records. 
On the right is the trustees’ room, with a private office for 
the superintendent beyond. 

Passing through the entrance hall, we enter the spacious 
reception hall, with two large, old-fashioned fireplaces. 
From this hall a full view of the staircases is to be seen 
as shown in the sectional views. The staircases are 
unique in that each starts from two points, so that they 
will be equally accessible whether one comes from the 
front entrance or from one of the wings. The stairways 
have landings midway up extending entirely over the 
vaults, and out to the windows facing the colonnades, of 
which a good view is obtained, as shown in a perspective 
view. A feature of the plan is that a person standing in 
the centre under the dome can look out in four directions, 
and thus at once take in the whole length and depth of 
the building. Upwards the view extends through the 
well-holes to the ceiling of the dome. 

Connected with the reception hall by large sliding doors 
are the library and museum, of which an interior per- 
spective view is shown, the cases for objects and books 
being placed in bays, each with a window. These rooms 
are spanned by arches, which, when studded with electric 
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lights, will give a beautiful effect at night, as well as supply 
ample light to those using the rooms. 

The girls’ building contains separate sitting-rooms for 
the large and small girls, an art-room, sewing-room, store- 
room, and toilet-room. In the rear is a large covered 
porch or gallery with tiled floor, which will be appreciated 
by the children in warm weather. A stairway from the 
porch leads down to the girls’ play court. The boys’ wing 
is practically a duplication of the girls’. 

Leading from the boys’ and girls’ buildings, covered 
arcades, or galleries, as they are called in the South, 
connect with the dining-room, kitchen, and laundry 
buildings. In the kitchen building there are a bakery, a 
bread-room, a storeroom, and cold storage. The laundry 
building, on the first floor, has an ironing-room, together 
with a cooking school for the girls, including a separate 
stove-room, storeroom, etc. Owing to the sloping nature 
of the ground, the kitchen and laundry buildings will have 
full basements, containing a laundry under the ironing- 
room, and a natatorium under the kitchen, together with 
storerooms and such other rooms as are needed in con- 
nection with these departments. A cold-storage and ice- 
manufacturing plant will be placed in the basement, under 
the cold-storage room. 


Srconp-FiLoor Puan. 


Stairways lead up to the second floor from both wings 
and in the centre building, those in the rear of the recep- 
tion hall being intended for use in connection with the 
schoolrooms and chapel. 

On the second floor there are eight schoolrooms, over 
the library and museum. The chapel is also on this floor, 
over the dining-room. An arched ceiling thirty-four feet 
high in the centre, supported by trusses, spans the chapel, 
and no columns will obstruct the view. A gallery runs 
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around three sides of the chapel, and will be suspended 
from the trusses, so as to have no columns below. In the 
front part of the centre building there is a sitting hall, 
and four teachers’ or spare rooms, with toilet-rooms. In 
the girls’ wing are rooms for matron and teachers, and 
dormitories for the little girls, with washroom and baths. 
In the rear is the hospital, so arranged that it can be shut 
off from the rest of the building in case of epidemic, and 
it is surrounded entirely by open space to allow plenty of 
air to circulate all around it. Besides the sick ward, the 
hospital contains a room for nurse, bathroom and 
kitchen, and individual rooms for the very sick. A sep- 
arate hospital building is also contemplated. 

From the gallery a passage leads across a covered 
bridge to the general bath and trunk room in the laundry 
building. Adjoining these is the housekeeper’s room and 
the linen-room, to which the clothes are raised by a dumb- 
waiter from the ironing-room below. The boys’ side is 
arranged in substantially the same manner as the girls’. 

The schoolrooms will be fourteen feet high, the second- 
floor bedrooms twelve feet high, while the first floor is 
fifteen feet high throughout. To make the schoolrooms 
more comfortable there will be sash in the inside partitions 
above the blackboards, so that when open the breeze 
may blow right through the rooms above the heads of the 


pupils. 
TurrD-FLoorR PLAN. 


In the third story there are four additional school- 
rooms in the front part of the centre building, one of 
which is designed for an art-room. The chapel gallery is 
entered from this floor, being on a level with it at the 
doors. 

The boys’ and girls’ wings on this fioor are divided into 
bedrooms and dormitories, designed to accommodate 
from four to twelve pupils each. Roomy halls lengthwise 
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and crosswise will assist in the ventilation, and at the end 
of the long hall is placed a Kirker-Bender fire-escape. 
On the rear side of the roof, over the museum and library, is 
constructed a platform for airing bedding, so arranged 
that the clothes will not be visible from the ground. 
This platform also serves as a fire-escape, being accessible 
not only from the dormitories, but also from the centre of 
the building, and connecting with the ground by a spiral 
stairway. A stairway from the centre leads up to the 
dome, from which a fine view of the surrounding country 
may be obtained. The boys’ and girls’ wings are designed 
substantially alike. 

The interior finish will be in keeping with the exterior 
in appearance and durability. Partitions which come 
directly over one another in the severai stories will be of 
brick. The boys’ and girls’ buildings will be constructed 
on the principle of slow burning eonstruction, and made 
as secure as possible against fire. A hard wall plaster 
with cement base in the halls will be used. The wood- 
work will be oak in the principal places, and pine in 
others. The floors in the sitting-rooms and schoolrooms 
will be maple; in the dormitories hard pine; while those 
in the toilet-rooms will be tile. 

The institution will be lighted by electricity from its own 
dynamos; it will have a system of electric clocks, house 
telephones, and the best modern appliances. The plumb- 
ing will be open and of a high grade. Heating will be by 
steam, and for ventilation a fan system is contemplated 
by which the air may not only be warmed in winter but 
also cooled in summer, if desired. 

The building represented by the cuts is to be the centre 
building of a system. The complete plans contemplate a 
building for girls’ dormitory at one end, and for boys’ 
dormitory at the other, surrounded entirely by Ionic 
columns, and situated about one hundred feet from the 
main building, and connected with it by a covered corridor, 
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the roof of which is to be supported by a double row of 
Ionic columns. 

The present plans and estimates provide, in addition 
to the main building, a building for heating and lighting 
plant, a dairy building and a barn, and a separate build- 
ing for the colored department, which will be situated 
about one-fourth of a mile from the main building and 
be complete in itself, and so arranged that it can be added 
to from time to time as additional accommodations are 
required. 

The plans above described were submitted in competi- 
tion by Mr. Olof Hanson, the deaf architect of Faribault, 
Minnesota, and were formally adopted by the Board of 
Trustees, to be presented to the State Legislature in an 
endeavor to obtain an appropriation for securing new and 
much needed accommodations for the Institution. 


MEMORY TRAINING AND THE TEACHING OF 
LANGUAGE. 


Havina observed one day that a class of second and 
third year pupils had an exceedingly vague understanding 
of the meaning of an assigned lesson in one of Cyr’s 
readers, I remarked upon the fact to the teacher. He 
admitted that not much language was being assimilated 
from that particular lesson, but said that the children’s mem- 
ory was being trained in committingit. This appeared to 
him a good and sufficient reason for assigning it to them. 
Not a few teachers doubtless reason in the same way when 
they assign a language lesson to a primary class, without 
explaining the new words which are essential to the un- 
derstanding of the lesson. A few persistent pupils may 
get the meaning by imposing on the patience of the 
teacher in charge of the study room; the rest go on and 
study without understanding. 
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According to the physiological psychologists, ‘“‘ memory 
is habit,” and “ habit is memory,” and this conception of 
the nature of memory is emphasized as one of the most 
valuable and positive conclusions to be derived from a 
study of the physical basis of psychological phenomena. 
Memory is a tendency of nervous matter to act again 
exactly as it has acted before, a revivescence of nervous 
process, originally brought about by sensory excitation 
that produced persistent modifications of nerve states. 
It occurred to me that there was much food for reflection 
in judging the teacher’s apology by the psychologist’s 
conclusions. Unquestionably the teacher was partly right. 
A certain complex habit of mental action was being formed, 
as the pupil spelled off the words and his crayon formed 
them on the blackboard. According to his way of thinking, 
the pupil “knows” the lesson, as he glibly informs you. 
The whole teaching of psychology shows that the boy was 
forming a habit, through the exercise of certain definite 
paths of nervous energy, and repeated modes of association 
of the sensory and motor centres concerned in reproducing 
the words. But is this habit helpful or harmful ? 

It appears that such a habit is easily formed and may 
become exceedingly strong in the first years of a child’s 
school life. Observation and experiment show that a child 
can easily be trained to remember a word or words by a 
circle of associations in which the true meaning and rela- 
tionship of the word does not enter as a necessary element. 
With every word thus acquired he must be forming a habit 
of not imaging and distinguishing the ideas and concepts 
to be conveyed, and therefore the habit of not properly 
relating the thoughts expressed in successive sentences, 
though such synthesis is absolutely necessary to compre- 
hension. In other words, is not the pupil forming a habit 
of not doing just that which it is the supreme end and aim 
of our language teaching to have him do ? 

Some may think that the habit of not doing a thing or 
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learning a thing in the best possible way will not seriously 
interfere when the right way is shown or known later on. 
But psychology and experience agree in overwhelming 
proof that, a habit of any kind once formed, definite circles 
of association by which sense images are recalled, when 
once fixed, are exceedingly difficult to alter. A chain of 
association has a strong tendency to end where it has 
ended most frequently before. For instance, through care- 
less teaching in the first few years a child fails to associate 
with his idea of a sentence any necessity for a period at 
itsend. The habit of not thinking of the period is formed ; 
then, as I have observed, four or five years are required 
to blot out the traces of this habit. The correct habit 
might have been formed at first with one-tenth of the labor. 
As every teacher knows, mistakes in form that have been 
corrected hundreds of times and are still repeated by older 
pupils are due far more to habit than to lack of knowledge. 
Carelessness is in the main a lack of the will power and 
concentration of attention necessary to break the habit. 
Wrong habits of thought are more difficult to perceive, 
more elusive and protean in the forms which they assume, 
than habits of mechanical action, but are of proportion- 
ately greater importance in mental development and more 
difficult to correct. In training the memory, therefore, we 
should be extremely careful as to what habits or tenden- 
cies of thought we are establishing in the child mind. 

Let us now return to the teacher’s idea that by having 
a child memorize language not clearly understood the 
child’s memory was being trained. It seems to me that 
the teacher was misled here by a false conception of the 
true nature of memory. He seemed to look upon it as an 
independent faculty which may be trained as such by 
special exercises. But is.this true? If it is correct to 
think of memory as habit, as simply a body of innumerable 
tendencies to react again as they have reacted before 
under certain repeated external or internal stimuli, then 
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evidently to strengthen one set of tendencies does not of 
necessity strengthen the rest. There is little association 
between a tendency to remember sound and a tendency 
to remember form. Consequently a person’s memory for 
sound may be marvellously cultivated, while his memory 
for form is so poor that he can scarcely recall the exact 
shape of a cow when he tries to draw it. A person’s 
memory for color may be highly trained, while his memory 
of mathematical formule may be aimost nil, or the reverse 
may be true. 

It would seem, therefore, entirely appropriate, when one 
speaks of training the memory, to inquire, What kinds of 
memory? That depends entirely upon the kind of as- 
sociations by which the objects of this memory are recalled. 
It may be a verbal memory in which the logical relations 
of the thoughts symbolized do not enter as an essential 
element. It may be a memory rendered highly sensitive 
to abstract relations of quantity, size, form, and direction, 
and therefore capable of dealing readily with mathematics. 
It may be a memory of color, of odor, of sound, of move- 
ments, or of emotions. According to the kind of memory 
trained, there must be more or less of a corresponding 
sensory training and enrichment of thought and vocabulary 
along the particular lines that are followed. 

From this point of view it is evident that memory is of 
supreme importance. It alone enables us to pigeon-hole, 
as it were, the innumerable sensations and thought im- 
pressions daily pouring in upon the mind, and hold them 
subject to command, ready at all times to assist us in 
seeking out new relations, and to furnish us with accurate 
Standards by which to judge all things. All experience 
rests upon memories of previous observations and sensa- 
tions. The “scientific imagination,” by which we proceed 
from known to unknown relations, depends directly upon 
the ability of the mind to recall and hold in the plane of 
consciousness distinct images of previously observed 
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objective conditions. All knowledge of language is made 
up of a series of memories. Clearly, then, it is the utmost 
folly to decry the training of memory. Indeed, a teacher’s 
best thought should be devoted to a study of this subject. 
Teachers of the deaf especially need to understand clearly 
the relation of language teaching to the training of the 
memory, though many difficult questions are involved in 
seeking to determine this relation. 

Assuming that the educational swmmum bonum for the 
deaf is a thorough command of good English, we may 
consider three factors essential in securing this end : 
First, clear and distinct imagery, percepts and concepts 
having accurate correspondence to the objects and con- 
ditions which have given rise to them; second, accurate 
knowledge of the form and order of the words or groups 
of words which compose the verbal symbols of thought; 
third, deeply impressed, abiding and immediate associa- 
tion between the mental image or concept and the cor- 
responding verbal symbol. 

The first factor primarily involves the sensory training 
of deaf children and should receive much more attention 
than it does, though I believe great progress has been 
made in this direction of late years. The kindergarten 
directly emphasizes this factor, and will in time, I hope, 
be considered an essential part of every considerable 
school for the deaf, and will necessitate the employment 
of thoroughly trained teachers.. If the hearing child needs 


sensory training, the deaf child needs it far more. The 
little hearing child, through the conversation of his elders, 


has his attention called to objects—their colors, qualities, 
forms,ete. He is an inexhaustible question box, and each 
time his attention is called to a new object, quality, or 
form, his observation is directed to distinguishing it from 
others of like character, and in this process of concen- 
trated attention and corrected 6bservation he is receiving 
sensory training of great value. The little deaf child over- 
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hears no suggestive conversation, his mental questioning 
receives no suggestive answers and counter questions that 
lead him to observe more carefully and distinguish more 
accurately. The consequence is that when he comes to 
learn a word such as “ bark,” it is entirely possible that 
he may never have had his attention called to the nature 
and characteristics of the bark of trees. Where mental 
imagery is thus absent or very vague, elaborate explanation 
by the teacher absorbs valuable time and is of little avail 
in promoting clearness of thought and accuracy of asso- 
ciation. Such a lack of sensory training must be a great 
check upon the ability to recall vivid imagery and the de- 
velopment of clear concepts, and therefore a serious check 
upon the easy and ready acquisition of language. These 
results ultimately exercise a far-reaching deterrent influ- 
ence upon the child’s mental development in all directions, 
especially in the cultivation of imagination, which, we are 
told time and again, is so notably lacking in the deaf. 

The second factor in giving a command of language 
depends for its effectiveness upon what we usually call 
verbal memory. It is the most easily developed of all. 
Deaf pupils, as a rule, “ know” a far greater number of 
words than they can use intelligently. Usually they have 
the faculty of memorizing language verbatim wonderfully 
developed as compared with hearing children. They are 
good spellers and can always learn the forms of words a 
great deal faster than their uses. Since we find among all 
classes of children, and even among educated persons, this 
tendency to acquire the forms of words without putting forth 
the effort necessary to acquire at the same time distinct 
ideas of the objects of thought represented, it would seem 
wise to guard against the tendency at every point of our 
language teaching, and carefully to analyze our work with 
reference to possible error in this respect. 

The third factor in the teaching of language, correct 
association of the symbols of thought with the correspond- 
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ing percepts and concepts, is the most vital and essential 
part of the teacher’s work, and by far the most difficult. 
Failure on his part to devise ways and means of bringing 
about this correct association means absolute failure as a 
teacher. He must have the insight to determine first 
whether a child has in his mind any particular idea or 
series of ideas before he attempts to associate these with 
the words corresponding to them. If the child’s mental 
imagery and habits of observation are deficient, means 
must be found to remedy this condition, and the language 
presented should be determined accordingly. If the child 
certainly has the ideas in mind, a way must be found to 
bring these ideas clearly into the plane of consciousness 
at the time the corresponding words are presented, other- 
wise false associations are apt toresult. Here the excite- 
ment and direction of the children’s interests from point 
to point is of the utmost importance, and to this end a 
thorough knowledge of the child is necessary. 

The foregoing analysis prepares us somewhat to answer 
the question as to what kinds of memory the teacher of 
the deaf should especially strive to develop and strengthen. 
Sensory training, which strengthens, diversifies, and ac- 
curately distinguishes sense-memories, certainly affords 
the primary material of thought and is therefore of funda- 
mental importance. But nature’s processes provide a 
marvellous degree of sensory training even for the dumb 
brute and far more for the infant human being. Under 
existing conditions the teacher of the deaf is concerned’ 
above all else with the development, extension, and 
strengthening in every possible way of those memory 
states which render immediate, perfect, and permanent 
the associations between words and their corresponding 
sense-images or concepts. Only in so far as these asso- 
ciations are common to many minds is it possible for 
thought to be communicated from age to age, from the 
superior to the inferior mind, so that the content and 
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power of the weaker mind may be enriched by the acqui- 
sition of new concepts defined in terms of those already 
familiar. Precision and accuracy of thought and clear- 
ness and exactness in verbal expression are so wholly 
interdependent because neither can reach great excellence 
except by the agency of the other. Both, therefore, must 
progress together by the perfecting of associations com- 
mon to many minds as indicated above. Clearly, then, 
the memory training which the deaf child needs above all 
else is that which will enable him to retain and recall the 
associations of words with the thoughts for which they 
stand. 

In practical class work this principle may be applied 
and emphasized or disregarded in a great variety of ways. 
Clearly, the teacher should strive to present all new lan- 
guage under circumstances and conditions that bring it 
into immediate association with the corresponding con- 
cepts. Careful study of the first language acquisition of 
little hearing children will show us what these conditions 
are. A primary application of the principle is insistence 
upon the use of simple English, especially by the teacher 
to the pupil, at all times to the utmost possible extent. 
In spoken language one of the most strongly and constantly 
effective influences in cementing the thought to the words 
is the relative emphasis given by the tones of the human 
voice. The teacher of the deaf should never forget this 
fact, and should strive to devise means of substituting an 
emphasis that will appeal to the eye. In this respect oral 
instruction and manual spelling have a great advantage 
over any form of instruction by writing. To allow a child 
to memorize written or printed language before the thought 
contained therein is clearly understood must certainly 
weaken the tendency to seek out and retain the vital as- 
sociations so necessary to progress in language work, and 
is therefore a direct violation of the principle under dis- 
cussion. To give an elaborate explanation of a concept in 
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the sign-language tends to form associations between the 
concept and the explanatory signs, instead of with the 
words with which it should be associated.. Naturally the 
child will remember the vigorous signs, presenting vivid 
motor images in relation to the thought, far more readily 
than he will remember the words in that relation. 

A further practical conclusion to which these considera- 
tions lead is that it is much better to delay the study of 
history and geography in text-books for a year or two, 
and to confine the child to talking and writing of informa- 
tion that may be had by direct observation, than to con- 
fuse his language by strenuous efforts to have him derive 
information from books that are a maze of mysteries to 
him, requiring voluminous explanation. 

In teaching according to the ideas set forth, abundant 
facilities are required, and particularly a museum, such as 
Mr. Dobyns describes in the last Report of the Mississippi 
Institution. Speaking of the necessity of this, he says: 
“So thoroughly am [ imbued with this idea that, at the 
risk of making an extravagant: statement, I think a State 
would be justified in expending as much in the building 
and equipping of a museum as you propose to ask for an 
entirely new plant.” By the use of material thus prepared 
at hand, by close observation of what is going on about 
the school of special interest to the children, and by a 
wise use of the ever changing museum which nature 
affords at all seasons of the year, pupils can be given 
language lessons full of life and interest. These, when 
thoréughly understood and associated in the child’s mem- 
ory with vivid imagery, can be memorized with profit and 
comparative ease. Such lessons train the child in habits 
of careful observation, and train him to recall with pre- 
cision what he has observed. Complete education would 
then consist in such memory training in early years, to- 
gether with careful motor training, as will enable the 
child to transform the full force and effect of thought into 
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equivalent action with ease and dispatch, and finally a 
thorough training of the moral and reasoning faculties, 
based upon the material acquired by observation and 


action. 
E. 8. TILLINGHAST, 
Superintendent of the Montana School, Boulder, Montana. 


THE THEORY OF EDUCATIONAL SLOYD. 


So MucH is spoken and written about industrial and 
manual training in connection with the common school 
education, that to a superficial observer it may seem 
that the subject is well nigh exhausted. Such is not 
the opinion of the writer. On the contrary, he believes 
that manual training has not as yet received all the attention 
from educators which it justly merits. 

In the shop, as well as in the schoolroom, certain 
methods of instruction give better results than others, and 
it rests with the instructor to employ such methods within 
his reach as will give the most satisfactory results in his 
efforts to create good mechanics and artisans out of the 
boys under his charge. Here, as everywhere else, a great 
deal depends on how the learners are started on their 
work. Are we to make intelligent, industrious, and skil- 
ful workmen out of the boys under our instruction? If 
so, we should let them enter the industrial world through 
the broadest and loftiest portal, and let their first steps 
be trodden on the smoothest highway, amid scenery as 
attractive as possible. But if we give the pupil a start 
by the most disagreeable work at our command, we shall 
be sure to discourage him at the outset, and he will be- 
come a slow, dull, and listless worker, developing defects 
that may follow him through life. Here, if anywhere, the 
maxim holds good, “Let the house be built, and the 
foundation thereof be strongly laid.” 
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How, then, should pupils in our schools for the deaf be 
started to work? By an elementary course in manual 
training, especially adapted for this purpose; in other 
words, a course in educational sloyd. ‘“ Whatis ‘sloyd’?” 
somebody may ask. The Century Dictionary defines 
sloyd as “ A system of manual training which originated 
in Sweden. It is not confined to wood-working, as is 
frequently supposed (though this is the branch most com- 
monly taught), but is work with the hands and with simple 
tools. The system is adapted to the needs of different 
grades of the elementary schools, and is designed to de- 
velop the pupils mentally and physically. Its aim is, 
therefore, not special technical training, but general de- 
velopment and the laying of a foundation for future in- 
dustrial growth.” 

From the above definition it will be seen that sloyd is 
applied to educational purposes, and is not to be con- 
founded with the work of the artisan. Generally, the 
“sloyder”’ does not practise his art as a trade, but merely 
as a change from some other occupation. His work also 
differs from that of the artisan in the tools used, in the 
manner of executing the work, and in the articles produced. 
Another great difference between the two is that in sloyd 
purely economical considerations do not come forward so 
prominently as in the work of the artisan, and the former 
is, therefore, much better adapted as a means of education. 

The Minnesota School for the Deaf has just added a 
Sloyd Department to its other branches of instruction. 
It has been in operatfon since last November. At pres- 
ent twenty-five boys are enrolled. They range in age 
from ten to thirteen years, and have not yet entered upon 
a regular trade. They are divided into three classes. 
The time of instruction averages about seven hours a 
week. The sloyd room is of ample size for its purpose, 
being 36 feet long, 30 feet wide,-and 11 feet high, and is 
well lighted, heated, and ventilated. An essential part of 
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its equipment is a series of sloyd models. These are ar- 
ranged in such sequence that each model has at least one 
more feature than the one preceding, and to make it re- 
quires as many new tools and exercises. This graded 
arrangement has great value in stimulating varied mental 
faculties by means of varied physical movements, and it 
tends to increase the interest of the little boys in the 
work. 

Useful models, such as flower sticks, penholders, ham- 
mer handles, ete., are preferable to worthless ones, and that 
for many reasons. If the pupil does not understand the 
purpose of a model, he wiil not respect it, and his interest in 
the work will decline in consequence. For example, the ex- 
ercise of boring a series of holes in a piece of wood is an 
exercise merely, and is forgotten as soon as it is done; 
but if the holes are bored as one step in the making of a 
towel roller, to,which the boy will return at the next 
lesson, and which, when completed, he may carry home 
to be used by his mother, then the model becomes a 
source of abiding interest and thought. This, in turn, 
will have the advantage of stimulating at home an appre- 
ciation of the value of the school. In order to encourage 
a healthy interest in the work too much importance cannot 
be attached to objects of general use. Some one has 
truly said that ‘the boy who breaks is the same boy, ill- 
taught and ill-maunered, as the one who makes; and the 
boy who breaks most is the boy who would make most, 
had his energies been properly directed.” 

Sloyd is based on drawing. A good proportion between 
drawing, exercise, and tool must be maintained in order 
to insure success. The ability to understand and to make 
accurate working-drawings must be carefully cultivated. 
To that end every boy is required to make a working- 
drawing before he begins to work on the model. This 
drawing is made from a model already finished. Then 
he must make his own model, to the exact measurement 
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of the drawing, and depend upon it as much as possible. 
Under no circumstances should the “ sloyder” be allowed 
to make anything without first making an outline of the in- 
tended object on paper. By this method the little boy 
will acquire a habit of accuracy, self-reliance, and in- 
dustry, and his creative faculty will be developed to the 
highest possible degree. The exercise of the muscles 
follows in the making of the model. When a model has 
thus been finished the pupil’s mind and body have un- 
dergone a series of healthy exercises ; the former by the 
making of the working-drawing, the latter in the correct 
use of various tools in constructing the model. The boy 
himself feels the better and happier for having made it ; 
much more than if, during the time of work, he had been 
out playing or doing mischief. 

Another great good will be the immediate result of the 
sloyd course. After a boy has completed a few models, 
the instructor will notice whether he has any special 
aptitude for woodwork. If such be the case, he can 
recommend that that boy learn the cabinet-maker’s trade 
while at school. Before the boy has made a trial, in 
nine cases out of ten he does not know what trade he 
likes best. After selecting one, he may discover that he 
has made a mistake, when often it is too late to correct it. 
In that manner many boys lose years of their best time 
before they know what handicraft they are best fitted for. 
In trying one trade after another, part of their allotted 
time at school will have passed away, and they stand 
ready to graduate before they know much of a trade. 

Form study is neglected a good deal in manual train- 
ing. This is shown by the fact that pupils whose work 
on plane surfaces is accurate and admirable are often 
unable to execute, or even appreciate, a fine curve. This 
remark holds good about proportion as well. Sloyd 
models are designed with speciak reference to training the 
eye to the subtleties of form and proportion, a training 
that is very essential in the making of a good mechanic. 
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Should a series of models and exercises, arranged before- 
hand, be rigidly adhered to during the sloyd course? 
Far from it. A variety of supplementary models are 
necessary, in order to provide for the individual taste and 
capacity of the pupils. Not infrequently does it happen 
that a boy invents entirely new models which testify both 
as to original thoughts and ingenious ideas on the part of 
the young inventor. Such efforts on the part of the little 
ones should always be encouraged. Were all his own 
thoughts and ideas rejected by the instructor, the boy 
would ‘soon be discouraged in the work. 

From what has been said above it will be seen that the 
aim of educational sloyd is to utilize the educative force 
which lies in well-directed bodily labor. But the skeptic 
may object: ‘The same results might be obtained by 
sending the boy directly to the shop.” Not so. The 
shop is a manufactory, pure and simple. And while the 
muscles may be developed, and the rudiments of a trade 
learned there, the development of the mind necessarily 
lags behind. Besides, the foreman of a shop is usually a 
very busy man, and it is impossible for him to give 
proper attention to new boys who enter upon his trade 
with absolutely no idea of what work is. Let every boy 
take a sloyd course before he enters upon a regular trade. 
There he will be started to work. There, also, he will 
acquire a liking and respect for bodily labor; habits of 
accuracy and independence in his work; increase of 
physical strength and development of the mental power. 
The good results of such a course cannot be over-estimated. 

PETER N. PETERSON, 
Instructor of Sloyd in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 


THE STUDY HOUR. 


In the work of educating the deaf the teacher meets 
with a great many perplexing questions which are difficult 
to solve. He encounters obstacles which require skill, 
judgment, and tact to surmount. If he is thoroughly 
conscientious he will use every effort to overcome all 
obstacles that lie in his path, and under all circumstances 
he will consider the best interests of those committed to 
his charge. 

Among the perplexing questions is the study hour ; 
how it shall be conducted to serve the best interests of 
the pupil. I do not hesitate to say that the study hour 
as it is now conducted in many schools does not serve 
the purpose for which it was intended, and the benefits 
derived from it are not as great as they should be. There 
are a few things which I consider requisite for success- 
fully carrying on the study hour. 

1. The pupil must be capable of studying. In some 
schools beginning pupils are compelled to go to the study 
hall, and in many cases these pupils are little more than 
babies, whose capability for study is almost nz/. The 
rising hour for these little ones in the various institutions 
ranges from five to six o’clock, and when study hour 
comes they should be in their beds. Instead they march 
to the study hall, and as many of them are simply worn 
out after thirteen hours of work and play, they are phys- 
ically incapable of sitting up and so they drop asleep 
with the gaslight shining in their eyes. Those little ones 
who are possessed of more strength and animal spirits, 
having nothing to do, try to amuse themselves as best 
they can, and the teacher on duty spends much of his 
time endeavoring to keep them quiet. He is unable to 
devote sufficient time to the supervision of the older 
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constantly distracted by the movements of the little ones. 
Besides being a source of distraction and an injury to the 
progress of these advanced pupils, the presence of the 
little ones in the study hall is an injury to themselves. 
Having nothing to do, they naturally fall into habits of 
indolence and listlessness and acquire a disregard for the 
object of the hour. Much of the “book nursing,” in- 
attention, and lack of concentration which we observe in 
them in later years is due largely to this cause. In many 
cases these habits cling to them through their entire 
school course. 

In an article in the Ladies’ Home Journal some time 
ago Mrs. Lew Wallace declared that the slaughter of 
innocents by Herod’s order was as nothing compared to 
that of the modern American Juggernaut—our boasted 
public schools. In other words, she claims that a large 
number of our young, bright public-school children are 
killed every year by mental overwork. She thinks that 
after the little ones have been confined in the classroom 
between five and six hours every day they should have 
no lesson to study at night. Though the picture Mrs. 
Wallace here presents is greatly overdrawn when applied 
to schools for the deaf, yet I think there is enough in it 
to give us all food for thought. It calls our attention to 
the fact that the immature brains of children cannot be 
expected to stand the strain to which they are frequently 
eybjected. Education is crowded on them too fast, and 
it is often years before they thoroughly digest the ideas 
which are implanted in their minds. While we do not 
kill the little ones in our schools in the way Mrs. Wallace 
describes, yet I think we injure them mentally and 
physically to a greater or less extent by placing them in 
the study hall during their first year at school. 

2. The pupil must know how to study. On looking 
over the Courses of Study of a number of institutions I 
fail to see any provision made for teaching the child how 
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to study. Many teachers either overlook this point or 
attach no importance to it. They must surely think that 
this knowledge will come to the pupil as a kind of second 
nature without any effort on their part, or else that the 
supervisor or teacher on duty in the study hall will attend 
to that branch of the work. No matter how capable a 
pupil may be of studying, if he does not know how, he 
will accomplish very little real work. He must be taught 
how to study, and the proper place for teaching this is in 
the classroom. 

3. The pupil should study understandingly. It is not 
enough for the child to be capable of studying and to know 
how it should be done, but he must also have a clear 
understanding of the subject-matter to be mastered. 
Many teachers who work diligently in the classroom five 
hours fail to make proper provision for the evening 
study hour, which is perhaps the most important hour 
of the day. They hastily assign lessons just as the bell 
rings at the close of school, leaving the pupil to find out 
as best he can the meaning of the subject-matter of the 
lesson. During the study hour, if the pupil wants to 
know the meaning of the words in the lesson, etc., the 
teacher on duty is kept busy going from one table to 
another, or from one row of desks to another, answering 
questions and explaining words and phrases. Now, one 
can easily imagine that this is not conducive to the best 
work. The class in History will naturally be watching 
the teacher while he is explaining the Geography lesson, 
and vice versa. This state of things ought not to exist. 
All the meanings of new and difficult words and phrases 
in the lessons should be carefully explained to the classes 
before leaving the classroom. With younger pupils a 
lesson developed in the classroom is the best. With the 
senior classes it is not necessary to go into minute 
explanations. As a rule, it is bétter to let them find out 
the meaning of a large portion of the subject-matter of 
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the lesson for themselves. It teaches them independence 
of thought, and they perhaps appreciate more what they 
have labored over themselves. 

4. The pupil should be interested in his study. Unless 
there is an interest taken in the study the other qualifica- 
tions stand for very little. The teacher should use every 
means possible to this end. He himself must show an 
interest in the pupils’ studies. He must take great pains 
in assigning the lesson and also in its recitation. Care- 
lessness in doing either will most probably result in care- 
less work on the part of the pupil. Use every incentive 
possible for carefulness. The system of marking for 
daily recitation is very good in this connection. 

There is a certain class of pupils that study carelessly, 
and come into the classroom in the morning without 
knowing their lessons. These need special treatment. 
One plan which I use with my classes has proved to be 
very beneficial. On one of the large slates in a con- 
spicuous part of the classroom I keep an “Honor Roll” 
and a “ Biack List.” All those who have perfect lessons 
have their names placed on the honor roll, and all those 
whose marks fall below a certain per cent. have their 
names recorded on the black list. This stimulates the 
pupils to do better work, and creates a healthy rivalry 
among them, and a determination to have their names 
recorded on the honor roll. Each one strives hard to 
escape the disgrace of having his name on the black list. 
But the teacher must exercise much care and discrimina- 
tion with regard to the intellectual capacity of each 
pupil. He must not mark the dull pupil as closely as he 
would a bright, intelligent one. One method suggested 
by Mr. Rogers, Superintendent of the Kentucky School, 
is to have all the pupils who fail to study their lessons 
properly assemble in the study hall each afternoon while 
the other pupils are at play. Each teacher in the school 
takes charge of these pupils in turn, and makes sure that 
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they study during that hour. Of course, where failure 
results from incapacity to learn the child should be 
exempt from this punishment. 

The length of the evening study should depend on the 
age of the pupil, the length of time he has been in school, 
and his intellectual capacity. If we take it for granted 
that the pupil is not required to study during his first year, 
he might be allowed to study half an hour each night dur- 
ing the second year. (In some cases it is preferable to 
wait until the third year before requiring the child to 
study.) The following year he should be allowed one 
hour for evening study, and until the more advanced classes 
are reached this time will suffice. For the senior classes 
at least two hours each evening should be devoted to study. 
In the Kentucky School twelve boys and twelve girls from 
the advanced classes, who serve as monitors, have the 
privilege of studying in their own rooms for two hours 
each evening. They-are put on their honor and they 
study without supervision. This plan works well in every 
respect. 

A large number of teachers object to the introduction 
of books, newspapers, or magazines into the study hall. 
I see no objection to them, but, on the contrary, would 
encourage their use in every way possible. In assigning 
lessons the teacher generally gives enough to suit the 
average ability of the class. Now, what are the bright 
pupils to do after they have studied their lessons—sit idle 
and “nurse” their books, or read some good paper or 
magazine? I should’ say, by all means the latter. It is 
most profitable to encourage the reading habit in every 
way possible. Only those who prepare their lessons care- 
fully and thoroughly should be entitled to such privileges- 
Just as soon as the pupil begins to neglect -his study the 
privilege should be withdrawn. 

Great care should be observed in the selection of a 
study room. Itshould be large, cheerful, well lighted, and 
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well ventilated. Many study rooms which I have seen 
have been so badly lighted that pupils were unable to 
study properly without injury to their eyes. 
THOMAS 8. McALONEY, 
Instructor in the Kentucky Institution, Danville, Kentucky. 


THE FIRST YEAR IN HISTORY. 


BrroreE studying history, the lives of a number of his- 
torical characters should first be familiar to the scholars, 
so that when these characters make their appearance in 
the course of this study they will be greeted as old 
friends. It is pleasant to see the eager look of interest 
and the desire of the child to tell all that he remembers 
on the introduction of one of these familiar personages, 
and whenever such interest is excited we may be sure 
that the method we are pursuing is along the proper 
line. 

History can be made one of the most fascinating stud- 
ies, but, in order to be so, the beginning of it must be set 
forth in an attractive manner. With little children, any- 
thing presented to their minds with the aid of pictures is 
more acceptable than in any other form, so in commenc- 
ing the history of the United States, for instance, let us, 
in the first place, have drawn on the blackboard a large 
map including the United States, the Northern Atlantic, and 
that portion of Europe from which the early settlers came 
to our country. Countries of the old world should have 
names of places marked upon them, but there should be 
no writing on the map of the United States, thus show- 
ing the relative conditions of settlement at that time. 
Then should be given a talk on the rude state of the 
country at that early period, with descriptions of the In- 
dians and their customs. Pictures illustrating anything 
pertaining to their mode of living would be useful. 
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Then comes the story of Columbus. Make it graphic. 
Show on the map the place of his birth; describe his 
struggles ; follow up on the map his journey to Spain, 
and after his success there show the class pictures of his 
ships, and point to the place from which he started on 
his westward venture. In short, make the children feel 
that they are taking the voyage with him, starting out 
with the buoyant hopefulness, followed by the disappoint- 
ment with the delay, the despondency, and then finally 
the intense joy of all on finding land. Have pictures of 
San Salvador and of the landing of Columbus to show 
them. 

If this much is given for the first lesson, that of the 
next day will be eagerly welcomed. 

After the coming of the Puritans, tell the story of Miles 
Standish and make interesting that of the first Thanks- 
giving. Take each step in this way, introducing anecdotes 
connected with the historical events and illustrating as 
freely as possible, thus making history something more 
than the average child considers it—a collection of dates 
and dry facts. 

The map should remain on the blackboard, the names 
of important places successively settled’ being filled in 
until it is as we have it now. 

If this course is pursued throughout the year, there 
will be but few scholars who at the end of that time will 
not claim history as their favorite study. 


G. M. BEATTIE, 
Instructor in the Michigan School, Flint, Michigan, 


REPORT OF A VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE BRITISH ISLES TO STUDY THE 
EDUCATION OF DEAF CHILDREN AND OTHER 
MATTERS PERTAINING TO THE DEAF, MARCH 
17 TO JULY 15, 1899.*—II. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


1. The Wright-Humason School, 42 West 76th street, 
New York City. 

This is a school for the children of well-to-do people, 
and $1,000 a year is paid for instruction, board, and lodg- 
ing. The number of pupils is limited to about twenty, 
but they are of all grades of intellect, except the really 
weak-minded. I saw one or two that gave the impression 
of standing rather low in intelligence. The pupils are 
received preferably when young, down to three years of 
age, and remain at school, if they show sufficient capa- 
bility, until they are prepared to take the entrance exam- 
ination for some college or university. 

The “word and sentence method” is used during the 
earliest instruction in the kindergarten department. The 
pupils are taught to recognize words and short sentences 
first by lip-reading and then by writing, before they are 
taught to pronounce the different sounds, and they are 
also allowed to try to imitate the teachers’ speech in their 
own way before the teaching of sounds is begun. They 
learn to recognize the different words and short sentences 
on the blackboard before they are taught the form and 
meaning of single letters. 

I asked if the, acquisition of what may be called a 
“wild pronunciation” in the kindergarten exercises did 
not interfere with the children’s acquiring a correct pro- 
nunciation. The reply was that normal children also be- 
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gin with imperfect and incorrect pronunciation ; no diffi- 
culty had been experienced in giving the deaf children a 
correct pronunciation when they began practising simple 
sounds. 

2. The New York Institution, West 162d-165th streets, 
New York City, E. H. Currier, M. A., Principal. 

This school is one of the largest in America, as well as 
one of the oldest, having 460 pupils and having been 
established in 1818. It is extraordinarily well equipped 
in the way of buildings and school apparatus, while its 
location in a park overlooking the Hudson is splendid. 

The school has a museum of objects to be used in in- 
struction, something which [ found at several other 
American schools, even at small ones which had sufficient 
means. The object which is wanted for instruction is 
brought from the museum down to the schoolroom, and 
after being used is returned to its place. 

Instruction is by the Combined System in this form: 
all the pupils are given instruction in speech, and are 
carried as far as circumstances permit, while finger-spell- 
ing is the prevailing means of communication in the class- 
room. A few years ago signs were used in teaching, but 
this has gradually been changed. Instruction in speech 
was first introduced, and signs have recently been pro- 
scribed from the schoolroom. But signs continue to be 
the customary means of communication not only among 
the pupils, but between teachers and pupils outside of the 
schoolroom. The boys are dressed in uniform, give a 
military salute, and are called cadets. 

The pupils remain in school, as a rule, from ten to twelve 
years (from 5-8 till 17-20 years of age), and in the high- 
est classes, called grammar classes, the pupils possess 
considerable knowledge. There is a pupils’ library and 
a reading-room which is well patronized. As in many 
other American schools, newspapers are provided for the 
older pupils to read. 
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The classification of pupils is by promotion upwards 
according to ability, z.e.,the best are selected accord- 
ing to the number of their “ points,” and are allowed to 
form classes by themselves. 

Both boys and girls receive instruction in cooking. 
The principal himself is quite an accomplished cook. 
The training of the boys in cooking is partly explained 
by the fact that male cooks are much in demand in New 
York, but the principal reason is the persistent endeavor 
throughout to make the pupils independent as far as 
possible. It is said that the pupils attain considerable 
proficiency in the culinary art. 

The boys are, besides, instructed in various trades. I 
noticed printing, carpentry, shoemaking, and tailoring. 
The girls receive instruction in various kinds of handi- 
work, which here, as in many other places, is very 
systematically arranged. The printing office is exceed- 
ingly well equipped. As the pupils usually leave school 
at about twenty, even those who are in school less than 
ten years,—sinee many enter at ten, twelve, and even four- 
teen years of age,—it is necessary to give them instruc- 
tion in some trade, if they are not to become too old 
before they learn to earn their bread. 

The school has a large garden under cultivation in 
which the pupils assist. 

3. The New York Institution for Improved Instruction, 
902-924 Lexington avenue, New York City. 

This school, which in its day was the pioneer of oral 
instruction in New York City, has been since the retire- 
ment of its former principal, Mr. David Greene, under the 
direction of Mr. Mitchell. The latter has introduced the 
common German method of articulation instruction, in- 
stead of the “ word method” which prevailed while Mr. 
Greene was principal. As the school was in a state of 
transition I found it advisable to remain only about two 
hours. The number of pupils is about two hundred. 
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I also called upon Mr. Greene, who has a private school 
near Madison Square. He is of the opinion that back- 
ward pupils cannot possibly be taught more by any other 
method than by the Oral. 

4. The American School at Hartfcrd, Connecticut. 

This school has old-fashioned but roomy and comforta- 
ble buildings, situated on high and spacious grounds, sur- 
rounded by suburban houses. There are about 150 pupils. 
The principal, Dr. Job Williams, informed me that all 
pupils are given a trial in articulation, and that about 70 
per cent. are taught to speak, while the attempt is aban- 
doned by the other 30 per cent. The means of communi- 
cation, however, is finger-spelling and writing, and signs 
are used by all outside the classroom. There was only 
partial classification according to ability. The highest 
classes gave evidence of possessing considerable knowl- 
edge. Here, as in many other American schools, the most 
advanced pupils receive instruction in such subjects as 
natural philosophy, chemistry, and popular mental philos- 
ophy. On the whole this school gives good evidence of 
what can be done by the Combined System. 

The original name of the school, since its establishment 
in 1817, was the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
but a few years ago a radical change was made in that the 
word “Asylum,” passing by the word “Institution,” was 
changed to “School,” and the last two words “and Dumb” 
were omitted. A bill embodying the change was laid before 
the Connecticut legislature, together with a petition from 
the earlier pupils of the school favoring the change. 
During the last ten years many American schools, Oral as 
well as Combined and Manual schools, have made similar 
changes in their names. The word “ Deaf” is now con- 
sidered the proper term to designate the class as a whole, 
while “ deaf-mutes ” designates a subdivision. The latter 
word is used where one would otherwise have to say “‘ deaf 
and dumb.” 
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5. The Clarke School, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

This school, opened in 1867 by Miss Harriet B. Rogers, 
who adopted the Oral method upon the recommendation 
of the Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard, father of Mrs. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, may be said to be the pioneer of Oral 
schools in the United States, so far as permanent results 
are considered. The school has about 150 pupils and 
is now conducted by Miss Caroline A. Yale. The corps 
of instruction consists almost entirely of ladies, and the 
school has considerable wealth. Instruction in the 
youngest classes is by the “element method.” The prin- 
cipal rejects the “word and sentence method” as an 
unnecessary roundabout way. Here, as elsewhere, in 
opposition to the advocates of the “word and sentence 
method,” stress is laid on the fact that deaf children, when 
they enter school, are much farther advanced, as regards 
mental development, than normal children when the latter 
unconsciously or half consciously receive the first im- 
pressions of spoken words, and that therefore the mode 
of teaching the deaf children should be different. This 
objection certainly has much weight where the pupils on 
entering school are not very young. 

In the highest classes of this school, instruction is 
given in natural philosophy, chemistry, some mathe- 
matics, and mental philosophy. During my presence 
there one of these classes discussed the topics of the 
day, and, among other things, the pupils expressed their 
views about the Peace Conference of the Czar. New 
inventions and discoveries are also subjects for discussion 
in the classroom. The library and reading-room are 
abundantly supplied with books and daily papers. 

One peculiarity of the Northampton School is that 
there are no large dormitories. Instead the pupils sleep 
in small rooms containing at the most four in a room. 
The larger pupils have a separate room for each. The 
classes here, as in most other schools, are about the same 
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size as in Kurope. The Manual schools seemed to have 
a few, but not many, more pupils in each class than the 
Oral schools. 

The Northampton School has separate buildings for 
the primary, intermediate, and grammar departments. 

6. The Western New York Institution, Rochester, New 
York. 

This school, which is under the direction of Dr. Z. F. 
Westervelt and contains about 150 pupils, is divided into 
a kindergarten department (in a separate building) and the 
school proper. It is one of the most remarkable, and, I 
will add, one of the best conducted schools I have seen. 

The method followed is this: speech for all and finger- 
spelling for all,—signs being totally excluded both in and 
out of school. Even the dullest are taught speech, and 
even the brightest learn the manual alphabet, and use 
both. 

In the kindergarten department the “‘ word and sentence 
method” was used on trial at the time of my visit, but the 
principal did not think it of ‘any special advantage. He 
was disposed to return to the “element method.” 

My chief argument against the use of the manual 
alphabet was that it interfered with speech-reading. The 
principal, however, was of the opinion that this was more 
than counterbalanced by the fact that reading finger- 
spelling was more satisfactory and reliable than speech- 
reading. I will make an extract from his written explana- 
tion of the fundamental principles which he follows. 

Dr. Westervelt calls attention to the fact that the pupils 
learn the written form of the language much quicker when 
they have the finger alphabet to help them,—which is an 
important consideration, especially where the difference 
between written and spoken language is so great as in 
English-speaking countries. He did not feel satisfied 
with the language that Oral schools gave their pupils. 
Manual spelling is really writing in the air and to a large 
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extent has the character of speech. It can hold the eye 
much more rapidly and convey thought more distinctly. 
Therefore he found that the life of the pupils, so to speak, 
is made richer by the possession of the three modes 
of communication,—speech, finger-spelling, and writing. 
On the other hand, the sign-language, he contends, nar- 
rows the soul which is confined thereto,—and the average 
deaf are confined to it when this language is allowed in 
school. Lip-reading alone is too great a task, and it must 
be supplemented by finger-spelling and writing. Whena 
pupil has acquired a large vocabulary through reading 
and finger-spelling, he can readily become proficient in 
spoken language, and learn to use it more freely than if 
speech-reading to begin with is based on a limited 
vocabulary. 

This method,—first a written vocabulary, then speech 
and lip-reading,—is considered by Dr. Westervelt the 
best for the dull as well as for the bright. 

Dr. Westervelt regards the finger alphabet as a help to 
speech, although, as he plainly points out, it may become 
detrimental to speech unless properly looked after. 

How much of the success of the instruction in this 
school is due to the eminent qualifications of Dr. Wester- 
velt as teacher, principal, and leader, and how much 
should be credited to the method itself, it is impossible 
to say, as this method is not used at any other school. 
But intense work is done at the Rochester School. In 
the High Class, instruction is even given in French. It 
seems that the principal has succeeded in keeping the evil 
influence of signs out of his school. 

That pupils from the Rochester School, when they enter 
the deaf-mute communities in the large cities, like all 
other deaf, learn the sign-language, proves nothing, since 
all, even normal persons, who would mingle with the 
deaf in the cities are compelled to learn this language. 

Another peculiarity of the Rochester School may be 
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mentioned; each teacher does not teach a class, but a 
subject. All the classes in each department receive in- 
struction from different teachers in succession. This system 
is carried cut in its purity. Dr. Westervelt is of the 
opinion that each teacher can do best in his favorite sub- 
ject, and the pupils have the pleasure of spending at least 
an hour a day with the teacher whom they like best, 
which may never be the case under the class system. It 
is also refreshing for both teachers and pupils to meet 
new faces. 

The time schedule is also unusual. Instruction in each 
subject is given only from thirty to forty minutes at a 
time. In the kindergarten department instruction begins 
at 9.05. At 9.40 the class goes to another teacher ; at 
10.05 to a third. There is a recess from 10.40 to 11.20; 
afterwards school till 11.55, and then till 12.30. Then 
the noon-day rest till 2 o’clock; then school till 2.40 and 
till 3.20; and, finally, till 4, when it closes for the day. 
These hours include also sloyd, manual training, and 
drawing. On Saturday instruction is also given in these 
departments, but only till 12.30. Kindergarten exercises 
also take place on Sundays from 3 till 5, since in this 
department the main thing is to keep teachers and pupils 
steadily together, but, as much of the instruction is in the 
form of play, the work for the children is not so great as 
one might judge from the time schedule. 

In the other departments,—Preparatory, Primary, 
Grammar, and High Class,—instruction is given from 8.30 
to 9.10; then till 9.50; till 10.40; 11.10; 11.50; and till 
12.30. Then there is noon-day rest till 2, after which the 
work is continued till 4 in three sections of 40 minutes 
each. All subjects, literary and others, are included 
within this time. The literary subjects have two-thirds 
of the time, or four hours. 

Saturday is a holiday, as in all American schools. It 
is devoted to play and recreation. 
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Dr. Westervelt explained that this system of rotation 
has been used by him for twenty-two years. 

Another curious feature in this school is that each of 
the more backward pupils has assigned to him one of the 
brighter pupils in the upper classes as a coach. It is the 
duty of these coaches, outside of school hours, constantly 
to talk to the backward ones both orally and by finger- 
spelling, but never in signs. The principal said that in 
this way the language of the backward pupils was developed 
in a high degree. 

The school has common dormitories, but those of the 
older pupils are divided up to form, so to speak, small 
rooms. In the new kindergarten building an excellent 
arrangement exists by which the towels, comb, brush, 
soap, ete., of each pupil, or rather of every two pupils, can 
be pulled down from a sort of cabinet and by raising it 
again made to disappear. Here, as in most American 
schools, excellent provision is made for everything re- 
quired to promote the cleanliness of the pupils; there 
are lavatories with hot and cold water, and splendidly 
equipped bathrooms, etc. 

The girls’ instruction in sewing, etc., was especially 
systematic and complete. 

7. The Day-Schools in Chicago. 

The city schools in Chicago have existed for many 
years. They are distributed evenly over the city, and 
originally all were Manual schools. A few years ago, 
however, they were reorganized, and it was decided that 
the parents of the children should have the right to 
decide which method they preferred for their children. 
At present the total number of schools is eleven, of 
which four are Manual and seven Oral schools. All are 
located in rooms of common school buildings. The num- 
ber of pupils in the Manual schools is about 30 or 40; 
in the Oral schools, aboat 120, of whom about 40 are in 
a single school. Where the Oral method is used it is 
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in its pure form, signs being excluded. The “ word and 
sentence method” is used in the articulation instruction, 
with the variation, however, that instruction in sounds is 
begun almost immediately. I was informed that the 
brightest of the pupils, on completing the course in the 
day-schools, continued in the manual-training schools. 
These do not, as might be supposed from the name, give 
instruction merely in manual training, but are really 
advanced schools and give instruction in many literary 
subjects, such as French, German, and Latin. The Oral 
schools, notwithstanding the large number of pupils, are 
quite new, the oldest being only three and a half years 
old at the time of my visit, and thus far only private 
pupils of the principal, Miss McCowen, have entered the 
above-mentioned advanced schools for hearing pupils. 

My surmise that the hearing children would be apt to 
use signs to the deaf whom they met out of school was 
confirmed. It was added, however, that this tendency 
had been so far suppressed that no serious inconvenience 
was noticeable. 

8. The McCowen Oral School, 6550 Yale avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

This school of twenty or thirty pupils is an excellent 
example of what can be done with the Oral method when 
practised in a small school, and when instruction begins 
at an early age. 

Pupils are received, if so desired, down to two years of 
age. When I was there, however, the youngest was six 
years old. They begin to learn language through play in 
the kindergarten. In these plays, oddly enough, piano- 
playing had an important place. When a teacher played 
the piano, the pupils laid their hands on the instrument 
and tried as well as they could to follow the music by 
feeling. Then they tried to keep time with the music. 
Miss McCowen was of the opinion that it is of advantage 
in oral instruction that the pupils should have some idea 
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of time and rhythm. During the kindergarten exercises 
the teacher talked to the pupils all the time. Miss Mc- 
Cowen said that both methods, the “ word method” and the 
“element method,” should be used together as far as prac- 
ticable, but that she would not wait until the children had 
learned the sounds before giving them the meaning of 
words. 

As regards the pupils’ continuing their studies in 
schools for the hearing, Miss McCowen spoke very moder- 
ately. Not all deaf children could take that course, and 
the teachers who should instruct them in the public 
schools must be willing to give them special attention. 

In this school I noticed a new kind of “ blackboard,” 
made of glass. The glass was a trifle rough and arranged 
with either dark or light background. These boards are 
pleasant to write on with crayon and easy to keep clean. 
Remarkable to say, the white writing is particularly plain 
on a background having the color usually found in our 
opaque entreglas. 

As in other American schools, I was here surprised at 
the strong and neat handwriting of even the small chil- 
dren. In America little ones of five years can often write 
as neatly and plainly as children twice as old among us. 
This was especially remarkable in the Oral schools, where 
handwriting does not have so.important a place as in the 
Manual schools. 

9. The Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. 

This large school, containing 470 pupils, has at its 
head a superintendent who looks after business matters, 


and a principal who conducts the educational department. 
When the new school building, which is to be ready in 
October, is finished, it will be one of the finest in America. 
The method is the old one—signs for all, finger-spelling 
for all; besides, those children who show adaptability 
therefor are instructed in speech. 

The principal of the school, Mr. Robert Patterson, is 
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a highly educated deaf man. The teachers impressed me 
as being capable and zealous, and there was a particularly 
methodical course of study, in that complete and detailed 
rules were prescribed for each class as to the range and 
character of the work to be done, and weekly reports 
were made of each pupil. 

The school at Columbus has suffered from the same un- 
fortunate state of affairs as some of the other large State 
schools in America, namely, that the political party which 
wins has the right to dismiss not only th» superintendent, 
but any of the teachers it pleases. A few years ago a clean 
sweep was made’ in Indianapolis, Indiana, and Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. Mr. Jones, Superintendent in Columbus, 
had been at the helm only a few years when I visited the 
school. I have since learned that as a result of the last 
election he has been reappointed, to the delight of the 
teachers. 

A strong public opinion has been aroused against this 


system of politics ; it has been abandoned in respect to 
many schools, and it is to be hoped that in time it will 


die out. 

10. The Pennsylvania Institution, Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia. 

This large school, conducted by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
is the original school of the State of Pennsylvania. It 
was formerly located in the centre of the city of Phila- 
delphia, but a few years ago it was moved into large new 
buildings in high and spacious grounds north of the city, 
an hour’s journey by Street car, and half an hour by steam 
car, from the centre of the city. 

Of all the schools I have seen in America and England, 
this is the grandest as to buildings and grounds. 

The school has passed through a remarkable evolution. 

When I visited the school there were 500. pupils,—the 
school can accommodate still more,—and of these only 
fifty were in the Manual Department. It is not many 
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years since this Institution was a Manual school, with a 
little oral instruction for those pupils who were found es- 
pecially adapted therefor. The present superintendent 
has undertaken a number of refcrms, one of which was 
the abolition of the sign-language. Then he began to 
divide the pupils so that those who were found adapted 
for oral instruction were placed in a department by them- 
selves. Year by year the number assigned to the Oral 
Department became larger and larger, and when I was 
there assignment to the Manual Department had almost 
ceased, as only the mentally backward were placed in this 
department. Miss McDowell, who had charge of the 
Preparatory Department, thought that only about five per 
cent. needed to be thus separated. She expressed the 
opinion that as a rule those who could learn language 
could learn to speak. They were already looking for the 
time when no other method than the Oral would be used 
at Mount Airy. In case any of the pupils admitted, who 
were not considered suitable for oral instruction, should 
nevertheless remain at school, it was thought best to es- 
tablish a separate school for them at some other place. 
No definite plan as to this had as yet been decided upon, 
however. 

The relation of the Manual and the Oral method in 
the Pennsylvania School may be seen from the following 
table, showing the number of pupils instructed by each 
method from year to year: 


1888 1890 | 1892 | 1894 1896 


Manual method.......... 333 332 274 | 176 121 
Oral method............... 100 100. 170. 304 390 


444 | 480 511 


The grading according to ability is so arranged that the 
more capable pupils receive a higher education than the 
less capable. 


1897 | 1898 
| 

93 60 

416 | 446 
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The instruction in arithmetic, which was simple, and 
imparted by the teacher, was peculiar. He followed the 
principle that the pupil should first find the solution of 
the problems on his own account before the usual forms 
were taught. Examples in multiplication and division 
were given the pupils for solution without explanation of 
the usual methods of doing it. Not until the pupils had 
acquired practice in solving the problems in their own 
way, were they shown the conventional way of doing it. 
The teacher was of the opinion that in this way the pupils 
learned better to understand what was required, and 
gained greater self-dependence and assurance in arithmetic. 
I must add, however, that others of the teachers were not 
of the same opinion, and I mention this chiefly as an 
illustration to show how, in America, efforts are made in 
all directions to render the pupils independent and teach 
them to think for themselves. 

The printing office is equipped with modern facilities. 
Among other things, there is a Mergenthaler linotype 
machine. 

From what I have been told, I learn that the large school 
at Jacksonville, Illinois, has lately entered upon a course 
of evolution similar to that which the Pennsylvania school 
has just passed through. 

11. The Home School for Deaf Children at Bala, a 
suburb of Philadelphia. 

This school, which is located amid countrylike surround- 
ings, and conducted by Miss Emma Garrett, contained 
fifty pupils, most of them quite small, from three years of 
age and upward. The oldest were eleven to thirteen years 
old. It was interesting to follow the language exercises 
with the little ones, which for the smallest took the form 
_of play. The “word and sentence” method is used in its 
purity. The pupils do not learn to write for some time 
after entering school, often not until three years have 
passed. During this long time all exercises are conducted 
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exclusively by word of mouth. As to the wisdom of this 
course, I cannot very well have an opinion. I heard strong 
criticism from persons who, on important questions, are 
of the same opinion as Miss Garrett. As regards the 
effectiveness of the instruction and the results achieved, I 
received the impression, through conversation with the 
pupils and various tests, that they were by no means insig- 
nificant.. The highest class, children of eleven to thirteen 
years, showed considerable proficiency in speech and 
knowledge, and, in addition, wrote a very neat hand. 

Miss Garrett is far more sanguine than Miss McCowen 
in Chicago as to the possibility of transferring deaf chil- 
dren to the public schools for the bearing, after six or 
eight years of preparation. She thinks that all who can 
acquire the language are capable of being thus trans- 
ferred. 

I will here quote a little from a report about this 
school made by the principal at the Home Congress in 
Boston in 1896, and which may be considered authorita- 
tive, as far as this communication is concerned, in regard to 
all the schools which are conducted on mainly the same 
plan, namely, besides the school at Bala, the various day- 
schools founded on the Oral method (e. g., those in 
Chicago), the Horace Mann School in Boston, the 
Wright-Humason School in New York, etc.* 


The object of the Home is to give young deaf children the same con- 
ditions and opportunities for learning speech and language through the 
' eye that we had at the natural age for learning through the ear, it having 
been proved that when this is done the deaf child learns like the hear- 
ing one. To this end, the little ones are continually surrounded by in- 
fluences guiding them to articulate speech and speech-reading. An idea 
is never conveyed to their brains through any motion or sign; it is 
thought better for them to go temporarily without understanding, until 
they are able to understand through repeated speech in connection with 
objects and evident ideas, so that they may form and perfect the habit 


* Commenting on this part of Mr. Havstad’s report, Miss Garrett says, 
in a letter to the editor of the Annals: ‘‘ Ours is not a school, but a 
home which the children are expected to leave as soon as they have 
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of talking, and of speech-reading, which will be everything to them 
during their later lives. 

They eat at the table with grown people, and are constantly attended 
in their walks, plays, baths, and sleeping rooms by educated house- 
mothers, whose office is to talk with them, just as to hearing children, 
and intelligently guide them to the use and understanding of speech. 
The dining-tables are so arranged that each child sits at a table with 
grown people, whose business it is to keep the conversation on the plane 
of the child, and yet to guide it onward ; so that the babies are addressed 
in simple sentences and only expected to use words; the children who 
are learning the first sentences are guided to use them; and the older 
children are engaged in conversation through which they are constantly 
learning new words, combinations, and facts. 


12. Gallaudet College, Washington. 

I do not think it necessary for me to dwell at length upon 
this well-known college for the deaf, at whose Presentation 
Day exercises I was present. It is planned fora four 
years’ course for talented deaf persons, who have previously 
mastered the subjects taught in the High Class of the ordi- 
nary schools for the deaf. A few years ago the College 
was opened also to young women, who have taken advan- 
tage of this opportunity to such an extent that there are 
now nearly as many young women as men attending the 


acquired sufficient knowledge of articulate speech, speech-reading, and 
language, to be separated from all other deaf children and educated with 
hearing children. I enclose you some copies of letters from the teachers 
of some of our pupils who have finished their course here, which will 
show you not only what I mean, but that the children can do it perfectly 
well when they have finished a course here.” 

Miss Garrett encloses letters concerning three former pupils of the 
Home, showing that they are now pursuing their studies successfully in 
common schools. 

In Mr. Havstad’s remarks concerning Gallaudet College, especially 
with respect to: the former and present use of signs, we notice some 
inaccuracies, and probably no persons connected with any of the 
schools he visited would be perfectly satisfied with his report of their 
work. We do not deem it necessary, however, to attempt to correct 
these unintentional errors, as the readers of the Annals are generally 
acquainted with the facts and will not be misled. Considering that Mr. 
Havstad is a foreigner and that his visit to America was short, we think 
the impressions he received concerning our schools were for the most 
part pretty correct. Of his sincere desire to be fair and just to all there 
can be no question.—Ep. ANNALS, 
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College. It can be best compared to our gymnasier, and 
the final examination to our examen ar‘ium. Among the 
subjects for examinations are several branches of natural 
science, mathematics, French, German, Latin, Greek, and 
mental philosophy. The College was founded as early as 
1864 by the distinguished gentleman who is still at its 
head. For many years the usual Manual method was used 
in the instruction. But, in consequence of the change of 
methods that has taken place in the schools generally, 
signs are no longer used in the classrooms and chapel, but 
only manual spelling, with the difference, however, that 
those who have previously learned to speak recite orally, 
except when, out of consideration for those who do not 
speak, they use the manual alphabet. All are free to use 
signs outside of the classroom. 

This College stands as a living illustration, showing that 
talented deaf persons can be carried to a high plane of 
education and development. 

Of the most talented pupils of the Oral schools, however, 
the greater number do not go to the College for their 
further education. Some take private instruction ; others, 
although as yet, of course, comparatively few, take the 
preliminary examination for the universities. 

In many places in America I found former students of 
Gallaudet College in various walks of life. Most of them 
were teachers in schools for the deaf, but others also in 
positions which require a familiarity with affairs which 
ordinarily would not seem to be within reach of the deaf. 
Several are employed by the general and State govern- 
ments. Mr. Geo. T. Dougherty is city chemist in Chicago. 
Several are ministers—of course to the deaf—and not a 
few are engaged in independent mercantile or industrial 
pursuits. 

The number of students of both sexes at Gallaudet Col- 
lege is about one hundred. 

The College is, by act of Congress, entitled to confer 
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the degrees of bachelor, master, and doctor, and is sup- 
ported by the General Government. The President of the 
United States is its patron, ex-officio, and signs its most 
important documents, including the diplomas for the 
above-mentioned degrees. 

I could not sufficiently admire the superior ability with 
which the work of the College is conducted by Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet. By establishing this College for the higher 
education-of the deaf he has raised the standard of educa- 
tion in the schools throughout the country and caused 
them to carry their courses of instruction to a higher 
plane than they would otherwise have done. 

13. The Columbia Insritution, Washington. 

This school for the deaf of the District of Columbia is 
closely connected with Gallaudet College, and may be re- 
garded as the parent school of the College. The instruc- 
tion is by the Combined System in this form, that. finger- 
spelling and writing are the basis of instruction, with free- 
dom to use signs. Those considered capable of profiting 
by instruction in speech receive such instruction. There 
are about fifty pupils in this school. It is located close 
to the College, on the same grounds—Kendall Green. 

14. The Horace Mann School, 178 Newbury street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

This school for the deaf children of the city of Boston 
contains about one hundred pupils, and is conducted by 
Miss Sarah Fuller. About the same method of instruc- 
tion is used as in the Wright-Humason School and Miss 
McCowen’s schools. Drill on the elementary sounds, as 
well as instruction in writing, is begun at a much earlier 
stage than at the school at Bala, near Philadelphia. 
Pupils are received as early as three years of age and the 
principal thought that the younger they were the better 
for speech instruction. The regular course at the school 
is ten years, but can be extended to twelve years. The 
city of Boston pays car-fare for the children and their 
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attendants when residing a considerable distance from the 
school. Instruction is given in cooking. It is to be noted 
that the city of Boston has given the school a building in 
the best part of the city. A corresponding situation in 
Christiania would be a place on the Drammensvejen. 
For that matter, almost all the American schools for the 
deaf I have seen, those in small as well as large cities, 
are situated in the best neighborhood of their respective 


places. 
LARS A. HAVSTAD, 


Christiania, Norway. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


DEAF CHILDREN AND HEARING CHILDREN. 


A REASONABLE and courteous criticism upon my “ Com- 
parison of Deaf and Hearing Children in their Ninth 
Year,”* appeared in tHe Mt. Airy World for January 25, 
1900. 

As the review was published before the complete Thesis 
issued from the press,t it is probable that a criticism 
written to-day would differ in some particulars from that 
of the above date;—and I should not take up any point 
in the World s editorial for rejoinder, were I not convinced 
that in making extracts from my Thesis for the Annals 
I sacrificed completeness of connection to brevity, and 
failed, in some instances, to make my meaning clear. 

First, as regards the number of children examined, I 
have no apology to make. I am aware that no absolute 
data can be obtained without inquiries of far wider scope 


* Published in the Annais for November, 1899, and January, 1900. 

+The complete Thesis, ‘‘ The Ninth Year of a Deaf Child’s Life, A 
Thesis Accepted by the Faculty of the University of Minnesota for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy,” has been published at Faribault, Min- 
nesota, 1900. It makes a book of 107 octavo pages, and gives fuller 
details than the extracts published in the Annals.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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than those within the reach of any one teacher. I ex- 
amined all the deaf children within my sphere, and 
state results for exactly what they are worth—no more. 

At the same time, I cannot regard experiments applied 
as most of these have been, through five successive years, 
to deaf children of the same age and school grade, and 
substantially of the same nationality and social condition, 
as quite valueless. 

I quote from a note upon page 14 of the Thesis in 
question : 

I have purposely delayed putting my manuscript into print in order 
to compare the class entering in September, 1898, with that which 
entered in September, 1899; and, in all essential particulars, I have sub- 
jected the latter to the tests I employed with the former. It will be seen 
that results with both classes are very closely alike,—a fact which sub- 
stantiates my assumption that in limiting attention to the average mem- 
bers of a first-year class of eight-year-old children, totally deaf from 
infancy, admitted under the same conditions to the same schvol, a very 
homogeneous group is obtained, yielding more general data in its study, 
I should suppose, than the examination of several hundred children taken 
indifferently from all school grades, social classes and natural conditions. 
The very fact of deafness renders the group homogeneous, beyond its 


proportion of one point out of eight or ten, because the sense of hearing 
introduces heterogeneity into the experience of a normal child. 


At any rate, my experiments are stated with such 
openness that any one interested to prop or undermine 
the results can easily make the same tests elsewhere. 
That different localities, with different populations, should 
yield different products, would be not at all surprising. 

Now a word as to the conclusions which logically follow 
from the experiments It is certainly a misconception 
that I claim to have established, or even would accept, the 
superiority of the deaf to the hearing. I can see no con- 
ceivable connection of sequence between deafness and 
robustness, nor between deafness and intellectuality. 
But the life of the deaf child is necessarily different from 
the life of the hearing, and, whether the fact is apparent 
or not, my Thesis aims to be a study of environment in 
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its effect upon individual development. In many respects 
the difference of circumstances is an unmitigated loss to 
the deaf. The concepts—social, civil, historical, moral, 
religious, poetical, humorous, sentimental, fantastical, and 
numerical—which a bright child picks up through auditory 
impressions before he has learned to find them in books 
are largely absent from a deaf child’s mind. 

A certain Professor of Psychology has urged me to 
make autopsies of deaf children, and will hardly accept 
as adequate excuse my assertion that our schools for the 
deaf do not furnish material for autopsies. The natural 
assumption is that, through their simpler experience, a 
deaf child’s brain would show fewer convolutions than the 
hearing child’s. 

The very fact that so few points can be found for exact 
comparison between the two classes is ample admission 
that the deaf child has the narrower development. Tests 
of the normal child’s mentality could be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied. All these things I concede, and then stand fast 
on the two claims which I consider as well founded both 
in fact and theory: First, in the two or three mental en- 
dowments capable of exact comparison the deaf were 
ahead, at least in my experiments ; second, that these fac- 
ulties—of observation, memory, and concentration —are 
the most fundamental and essential of all the intellectual 
faculties. I did not start with this assumption ; I simply 
took my tests with no preconceived opinion ; the results 
worked themselves out, and have surprised none more 
than myself. 

Into an explanation of these results it is difficult to 
enter without personal bias. It is very conceivable that 
the superior concentration of deaf children—forced upon 
them by their physical limitation—may be the cause of 
all other noted differences. Personally, however, I do not 
believe this, for, as queried by the World, “ Why, then, 
should not this beneficent influence persist through life?” 


? 
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My own opinion I wish to state, in rebuttal of the charge 
that [ would prove deafness to have “ accelerated rather 
than retarded both physical and mental growth.” I ut- 
terly repudiate the “acceleration ” theory. 

I believe it to be just because the normal child’s devel- 
opment has been accelerated that we find him flighty, in- 
attentive, forgetful, and d/asé in regard to intellectual 
interest ; and just because the mental development of the 
deaf child has not been accelerated—that is, artificially 
stimulated—that we find him attentive, observant, and 
mindful. 

The ideal socialization of a child would, no doubt, be 
far more wholesome than solitude; but neither in theory 
nor practice has the ideal training yet been found. All 
admit that the quietest, most uneventful, least exciting 
existence possible is the best for a baby under three years 
of age. I maintain that it is best for a child up to eight, if 
not longer. But I do not maintain that it is best indefi- 
nitely and forever. The brain of a babe is actually of dit- 
ferent texture from the adult brain. Excitation of nervous 
centres,which is wholesome exercise for the adult, has pro- 
duced brain fever and convulsions in the infant. The best 
educational system is that which allows the longest possi- 
ble time for unhastened individual development upon the 
lines of animal growth, only introducing actual mental 
discipline before the thought fibre has toughened to in- 
elasticity. ‘There is nothing heterodox in this point of 
view; it is a tacitly accepted pedagogic principle. The 
only revolutionary element in my theory regards the age 
at which the extreme excitability of the infant mind, ren- 
dering formal scholastic training deleterious, passes into 
the inflexibility which defies education. The kindergart- 
ners place this point at a very early age—three or there- 
about. 

In view of even my own experrments, few and slight as 
I know them to be,I maintain that this point is not 
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reached before the age of eight or ten; I am quite sure 
that it is passed before the age of twelve. It is very pos- 
sible that it is reached later in the superior than in the 
inferior races. But I have found at least sixty eight-year- 
old deaf children with minds still pliant, receptive, teach- 
able, beyond the fashion of the hearing child. 

I am fully aware that the kindergartens and primary 
schools actually accomplish good in removing children 
from homes of nagging, ill-temper, vulgarity, and deceit, 
for even four hours a day, but I am not in the least sure 
that the calm of nature might not be a far more wholesome 
nursery than the least exacting school. as I am sure the 
ideal home is better. We have no wrong social influences 
of home to combat with the deaf child, newly entering 
school. He has missed the good of general society ; he 
has also missed the evil. He has never been taught; he 
has never been mistaught. He has been neglected, not 
crammed. He may have been knocked down; he has 
never been nagged. He has missed the edifying conver- 
sation of his elders, but he has never heard falsehood or 
scandal. He has never been bored; he has never been 
told anything he didn’t want to know. Like the child 
Samuel, he has grown up alone with God. 


ALICE J. MOTT, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE SCHOOLS AND INSTRUC- 
TORS OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE end of the century seems a fitting time to re- 
view some phases of the education of the deaf in this 
country and to take note of various facts and tendencies 
in our profession which a study of the conditions of the 
last fifty years reveals. 

In 1858 the first Tabular Statement of the Schools for 
the Deaf in the United States was published in the An- 
nals. First we will look at the proportion of deaf teach- 
ers in the profession then and since: 


I. 


| Percentage of 


Deaf Teachers. 


47 40 
77 41 
113 29 
160 26 
243 18 


A gradual falling off in the proportionate number of 
deaf teachers from the year 1870 to the year 1900 is ob- 
served, about two teachers out of five being deaf in 1870, 
while in 1900 one teacher out of five is deaf. From 1870 
to 1880 deaf teachers joined the profession at the rate of 
about four a year, from 1880 to 1890 about five a year, 
and from 1890 to 1900 about eight a year. The advance 
in oralism is doubtless responsible in large measure for 
the decrease in the proportionate number of deaf teach- 
ers. 


* The large increase in the total number of teachers during the last 
decade is partly owing to the fact that in the Tabular Statement of 1900 
the teachers of industries are included, while in the previous Tabular 
Statements cited they were not. 
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The Annals for January, 1900, gives 112 schools for 
the deaf in the United States. Of this number, six, viz., 
the South Dakota, St. Louis, Cincinnati Public, Black 
River Falls, Western Oklahoma, and New Mexico Schools, 
have deaf principals. The Ohio Scliool has a deaf prin- 
cipal, but he is not the executive head of the Institution. 
This is also true of the Kendall School at Washington. 

The Black River Falls Day-School deserves special 
mention. It was opened in 1897. It is an Oral school 
in Wisconsin and reports six pupils. A deaf woman is 
its principal and teaching force. It is the only instance 
of its kind in this country. All of the other schools with 
deaf principals report the Combined System or Manual 
method of instruction. 

The next table has to do with the graduates of Gallaudet 
College who have engaged in teaching the deaf, in the 
literary departments of the schools: 


Taste II. 


| Percent- 


Decade. Graduates. | Teachers age of 
| Teachers. 


Total 


Here we note that three out of four of the graduates in 
the first five classes became teachers, while in the last five 
classes less than one out of three graduates has entered 
that profession. The difference is quite marked. In ‘the 
last ten years nearly twenty per cent. fewer of the gradu- 
ates went to teaching than in the previous decade. 
Probably the introduction of the normal course at Gal- 


2 | 65 
28 60 
36 41 
| 6&2 
20 | 6 | 
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laudet College in 1892 made some difference, and the 
ever increasing number of occupations which the deaf 
college graduate is able to follow successfully is another 
reason for the reduction in the proportionate number of 
those who take up the profession of teaching. A large 
number of the graduates of Gallaudet have found employ- 
ment in the various schools for the deaf in other capaci- 
ties besides that of teaching in the literary departments 
of the schools. For example, of the graduates from 1895 
to 1899, inclusive, we find that at least four have become 
supervisors, three instructors in physical culture, one a 
librarian, and one an instructor in sloyd, in schools for 
the deaf. These are in addition to those who have been 
engaged as teachers in the literary departments. 

Twenty women have graduated from Gallaudet since 
1892 and ten of these have become teachers. Of the 
total number of deaf instructors in the work (243), about 
one-third are graduates. or ex-students of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. 

Probably a larger proportion of deaf men than of hear- 
ing men in the profession are college graduates. But 
in connection with this statement we must bear in mind 
the difference between Gallaudet College and the ordinary 
college for the hearing. In order successfully to cope 
with the hearing man with an ordinary high school edu- 
cation, the deaf man, who’intends to be a teacher, finds 
it necessary to be a graduate of Gallaudet College. 

Six of the Oral schools have a total of thirteen deaf 
instructors. Some of these, however, are teachers of in- 
dustries. 


The schools which employ an unusually large propor- 
tion of deaf teachers are the following : 
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Taste III. 


Percentage of 
Deaf Teachers. 


St. Louis Day ; 

South Carolina . | 13 
Louisiana 


These figures are taken from the Tabular Statement of 
Schools in the Annals for January, 1900. The schools 
having over 40° per cent. of the staff deaf teachers are 
named. Bearing in mind that the proportion of deaf to 
hearing teachers in all the schools in January, 1900, is 18 
per cent., these figures do certainly show an uncommonly 
large percentage of deaf teachers in the schools men- 
tioned. 

Another interesting study is the growth in the number 
of women teachers in the profession in the last fifty years. 
The following table contains food for reflection: 


TaBie IV. 


Percentage of 
Female Teach- 
ers. 


Percentage of | Female 


Male Teachers. Male Teachers. | Teachers. 


As shown above, the period of fifty years from 1850. 
1900 has seen great ¢hanges in the relative disproportion 
of men and women engaged in the work of teaching the 


50 

50 

46 

45 

42 

| 

63 96 4 
101 88 14 12 
67 | BB 
186 47 | 202 | 858 
245 40 | 370 60 
| 
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deaf. From the founding of the Hartford School in 1817 
up to 1850, a period of thirty-three years, the work of 
instructing the deaf was practically in the hands of men. 
It is a well-known fact that in the first half of this century 
the male teachers in the common schools greatly out- 
numbered the female teachers. But, in addition to this, a 
reason for the great preponderance of men in the pro- 
fession of teaching the deaf up to 1850, and perhaps later, 
is found in the average age of the pupils admitted to the 
institutions when they were first opened. For instance, 
the average age of the first one hundred pupils admitted 
to the Hartford School was about eighteen years. In this 
School the earliest age at which pupils could be admitted 
was ten years, until 1843, when the age limit was placed 
at eight years. In 1863 the law in New York allowed the 
admission of pupils at six years of age. As soon as 
younger pupils were admitted it was discovered that 
women could teach them more acceptably than men, and 
incidentally it became known that they could be engaged 
at a lower salary than men. The greater flexibility of 
women’s features made them more desirable in a way as 
teachers of speech than men, which is one reason for the 
rise and growth of the female articulation teacher. 

From 1858 to 1870 the comparative number of female 
teachers increased 21 per cent.,and from 1870 to 1880 was 
another period of phenomenal growth in the proportion 
of women teachers. From 4 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber in 1851, we find in 1890 the women teachers not only 
outnumber the men, but are 60 per cent., or three-fifths, of 
the whole profession. In this connection it is interesting 
to know the percentage of women teachers in 1890 in the 
common schools of the United States. These are the 
figures. In 1890 we find in all the schools in the United 
States the following number of teachers : 
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TaBLe V. 


Percentage of 


| Percentage of 
Male Teachers. Male Teachers. || Female Teachers. | tag 


Female Teachers. 


152,020 36 271,658 64 
| 


Comparing these figures with those for the teachers of 
the deaf in 1890, a difference of but 4 per cent. is noted ; 
4 per cent. more men were engaged in teaching the deaf 
in 1890 than were engaged in teaching the hearing, com- 
pared with the total number of teachers. 

Ninety-one of the 113 schools forthe deaf in the United 
States enrploy more women than men as instructors (in- 
cluding teachers of industries). 

In 1858 there were no women principals in the profes- 
sion. In 1900 there are fifty-four women principals and 
fifty-nine men principals. 

Of the forty-five Oral schools, forty employ women 
principals. Of the sixty-eight remaining schools, four- 
teen employ women principals. Forty-three of the 113 
schools employ no male teachers. Forty Oral schools out 
of forty-five. employ no male teachers. Thirty-two of 
the forty-one Day-Schools employ no men instructors. 
Four of the fifty-seven Public Schools for the Deaf (not 
including Day-Schools) employ no male instructors. 
Seven of the fifteen Denominational and Private Schools 
employ no men teachers. 

The American School at Hartford is the only institu- 
tion in New England which employs male teachers in the 
literary department. 

No schools in which women are principals have men 
teachers in the literary department. 

Eighty per cent. of the teachers in attendance at the 
Northampton Convention in June, 1899, were women. 

At the Flint Convention in 1895, 55 per cent. of the 
teachers present were women. 
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At Columbus in 1898 the women teachers formed 50 
per cent. of the attendance and 45 per cent. of the mem- 
bership of the Convention. 

The first Tabular Statement of the schools printed in 
the Annals in 1858 shows twenty institutions. Of the 
principals and superintendents of these schools at that 
time, all but two, Dr. Gallaudet and Dr. Gillett, have 
passed away. To Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, President of 
Gallaudet College, belongs the distinction of the longest 
continuous service at the head of an institution in this 
country. Dr. Gallaudet has been at the head of the 
Columbia Institution since 1857, and next July will round 
out forty-three years of service in that capacity, The 
principal who comes next to Dr. Gallaudet in point of 
length of service is Sister Mary Ann Burke, Principal of 
the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution in Buffalo, New 
York, who will complete forty years of service in 1901. 
She was the first woman to become principal of a school 
for the deaf in the United States. Next in point of time 
comes Dr. Warring Wilkinson, Principal of the California 
School, who has been at the head of that school since 
1865. Mr. W. O. Connor has been principal of the Geor- 
gia School since 1867. Miss Sarah Fuller has been prin- 
cipal of the Horace Mann School since November, 1869. 
Mr. James Denison has been principal of the Kendall 
School since 1870, Mr. Charles W. Ely has been princi- 
pal of the Maryland School since 1870. 

The large number of clergymen who went into the pro- 
fession of teaching the deaf in the early days is worthy of 
mention. No fewer than fifteen have taught for various 
periods in the New York Institution, some of whom were 
in the ministry before they taught the deaf. Most of them 
terminated their connection with the Institution to preach. 
Teaching the deaf was considered more or less in the light 
of missionary work during the first fifty years of the edu- 
cation of the deaf in this country, and this would account, 
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in some degree, for the large number of ministers scattered 
throughout the schools. 

In 1893 there were published the names of 833 persons 
in America who were at that time connected with the work 
of instructing the deaf ; 138, or 16 per cent., of these were 
college graduates. Seven of these college graduates were 
women. It would be very difficult to find the proportion 
of college graduates among the teachers of the deaf at dif- 
ferent periods, but data are at hand in regard to the prin- 
cipals of the schools. The following table shows the pro- 
portion of college graduates among the principals, beginning 
with the year 1869 and ending in 1900: 

VI. 


Percentage 


Men Principals. College | of College 


Graduates. Graduates. 


82 
80 
60 
54 
| 50 


Quite a steady decline is noted from 1869, until now 
about one-half of the men principals are college graduates. 
Of the fifty-four women principals, one, or 2 per cent., 
is a college graduate. She has charge of the Neilsville 
(Wisconsin) Day-School with seven pupils. 

There are six principals who have not graduated from 
any college, but who have received degrees in honor of 
their attainments. Of the eleven largest schools in the 
United States, a majority of the principals or superin- 
tendents are not college-bred men. 

The roll of graduates of Yale University who have 
entered the profession of teaching the deaf is long and 
illustrious. Twenty-nine graduates of Yale alone, includ- 
ing such men as Gallaudet, Peet, Rae, and Porter, have 


26 
59 
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taught at the Hartford School, besides graduates of other 
colleges. The New York Institution at Washington 
Heights has enrolled sixty-three college graduates in its 
corps of instructors, twenty-one, or one-third, of whom 
were Yale men. Five-eighths of all’the male teachers 
employed at the New York Institution from 1818 to the 
present time have been college men. In recent years 
there has been a falling off in the number of Yale grad- 
uates who have entered the profession of teaching the 
deaf. Since 1886 there have been only four within the 
writer's knowledge, On the other hand, some have recently 
come from Harvard, and there are now a great many 
representatives of the smaller colleges in the profession. 
It is probably true that the proportion of college men in 
the work in 1900 is not nearly as large as it was fifty 


years ago. 
EDWARD P. CLARKE, 
Instructor in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York. 


THE QUESTION OF SALARY. 


CoNCERNING the question of salary, every one reserves 
the privilege of private opinion. 

If the teachers stand on a dead level, if all receive the 
same remuneration for their unselfish devotion, some will 
insist upon a substantial recognition of their superior ex- 
cellence. If, as is frequently the case, a few receive more 
than the average, the less fortunate will demand the basis 
upon which the classification of genius is made. Should 
promotion depend upon length of service, a great injustice 
is done to those brilliant young teachers who, after a brief 
apprenticeship, are able to accomplish more than others 
of long experience. Thus saith the young man. But the 
old teacher, who has travelled the long road, does not re- 
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joice to see the agile tyro cut across fields, and join him 
at the top. In some institutions for the deaf, men receive 
higher salaries than women. In such localities the doc- 
trine that “whatever is, is right” has more adherents 
among men than among the gentler sex. 

There is an element of selfishness in my composition. 
This demands pecuniary recognition of superior service 
when such service is renfered by me. But I do not in- 
sist upon this system of reward, if I am no better than 
the average. In other words, if I am an excellent work- 
man, J ask for piece work; if not, I am satisfied to labor 
by the day. 

It will always happen that “ one shall be taken, and the 
other left.” There will ever be favorites and favoritism. 
The advancement of some will be due to friendship or 
obligation rather than to extraordinary ability. If I am 
the one favored, I say: “ Here are ten of us equally quali- 
fied for a higher position ; only one can be promoted; I 
should have the preference, because my employer is an 
old friend, and is under obligations to me.” The nine 
who are not chosen will take a different view. They will 
insist that, owing to the glamour of friendship, my numer- 
ous defects are overlooked ; that there is little incentive 
to the conscientious worker when personal feeling stands 
for more than devotion to duty. Frequently “the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong... . 
time and chance happen to them all.” Thousands are 
struggling for a few coveted positions. When the race 
has ended, they will find there is not always a wise Dodo 
to award a first prize to every contestant. 

In several lines of work, men and women are in active 
competition. Men are ungallant enough to say women 
have no right to crowd them out; they have families to 
support ; and it is impossible for them to live on what a 
woman will accept as remuneration for her labor. From 
the woman’s point of view, she should receive the same 
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pay as the man doing work of the same nature. The 
amount done should be the measure of compensation. If 
she does less work, she should receive less pay; if more 
work, more pay. This proposition is so clear that any 
one, except a man, would accept it as axiomatic. But 
man has failed to accept it; hence we must conclude that 
man is less logical than woman ; that he is unjust ; or that 
there is a flaw in fair woman’s ratiocination. 

There was a time, not so very long ago, when certain 
fields of labor were recognized as belonging to men, and 
others of less dimensions were reserved for women. Sel- 
dom did woman trespass upon man’s domain. Woman’s 
lot was so small that man rarely cast envious glances 
upon it. A romantic courtship and a successful marriage 
were supposed to keep a woman busy fora while. Later, 
her domestic duties and the care of children occupied 
the greater part of her time; and her superfluous 
energy was expended upon society, quilts of weird 
fantastic design, and the management of a husband. 
The spinster and the widow could pay taxes, and live 
on the interest of their money,—when they had any. 
The less fortunate paid taxes, and had their choice be- 
tween sewing and taking in washing. Later, the wise 
men of the “‘ deestrict ” decided that woman could teach— 
insummer. So the summer school was given to a woman. 
By a system of economy, now known as the “ sweating 
process,” her salary was fixed so low that the trustees 
were enabled to keep a male teacher warm in winter. 

In the good old days, woman was not a victim of over- 
education. Her curriculum was remarkable for what it 
did not embrace. It was not always found necessary for 
her to be subjected to the contaminating influence of vul- 
gar fractions in order to become a charming companion, 
a model housekeeper, or a prolific mother. Even when 
parents had the desire and opportunity to give their 
daughters a superior education, tradition decided that it 
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should be largely of the kind which would do them the 
least good. 

In education to-day, brains count for more than sex. 
Education has brought new pleasures to woman, and 
created new desires. These must be gratified; but she 
must pay for what she gets. In order to satisfy her wants, 
woman has ignored all signs of “ No trespass allowed,” 
and taken work wherever she could find it. 

The business mind is conservative. There must be a 
reason for a change; precedent is not to be violated with- 
out suflicient cause. There was nothing except theory 
upon which woman could base her superiority,—and the 
business man is no theorist. Woman was employed be- 
cause she was cheaper. I do not believe woman will do 
more work than man, but she will often do as much work 
for less money. In certain employments, women have 
practically supplanted men for this reason, and for no 
other. A few men survive, and these generally receive 
higher wages than the women. This is because the market 
price for women is less than the price for men. So far, 
most attempts toward equalization have reduced the in- 
comes of men without increasing those of women. It 
would not benefit all women to have the salaries equal ; 
for then more men would be engaged and fewer women 
could find employment. ° 

Women to-day are so terribly in earnest that occasion- 
ally one is guilty of underbidding another person and tak- 
ing his position at figures ridiculously out of proportion 
to the duties to be performed. For instance, I know of a 
bookkeeper who received one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a month. A woman agreed to do his work for 
forty dollars. She drove the man out of employment, and 
helped to set the market price for other women at a figure 
far lower than it should be. Hers was not an act of neces- 
sity. Time hung heavy on her hands ; she wanted some- 
thing to do. Another—may her tribe not increase—told 
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me of an unsuccessful effort to have her salary augmented. 
“T didn’t get the raise I expected,” she said, “but I am 
satisfied. I had a hundred dollars taken off Miss ’s 
salary.” 

If, in this article, I refer to the inferiority of women, I 
mean Only in their present average earning capacity. I 
wish to enter into no discussion of the relative abilities 
of men and women, because I have friends of both sexes. 
I assume that neither is superior to the other. 

Earnest, energetic, intelligent women apply for posi- 
tions as teachers of the deaf at certain salaries. A few 
men are deemed necessary to the best interests of the 
deaf. Generally, the men who make application expect 
larger salaries than the women. Men equal to these 
women usually command a higher price. There are very 
few trustees, if any, who would not rejoice to see their 
teachers better paid. But they cannot give much more 
than the State pays to teachers in other schools where as 
high a grade of ability is demanded. 

The first duty of the trustees is tothe State. The State 
is the whole people, and the whole is greater than any of 
its parts. The second duty is to the pupils for whom the 
institution was founded. Teachers are necessary to a 
school, but they should receive fair treatment. Trustees 
should pay enough to attract competent teachers, and 
offer reasonable inducements for their retention. They 
should never stoop to injustice in order to make a good 
per capita financial exhibit. 

While wrong may exist, I am convinced that the fault 
does not lie with the trustees. The subject of salary is 
one they have constantly before them. They study it 
from more than one point of view. The public is re- 
sponsible for the condition. The highest duty of the 
trustees is to obey the people, and often at the sacrifice of 
private opinion. If the public demands a change, the 
trustees will never stand in the way. 
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Every person is a part of the public, and it is every 
person’s duty to try to influence public opinion. When 
a certain class fails to receive justice, we should let the 
fact be known. We should show our faith by our works, 
but we should always exercise common sense. Let us 
say a certain class of workers make four hundred dollars 
a year. One employer believes they are worth seven hun- 
dred a year. He should urge other employers to do jus- 
tice; but he will surely fail in business if he attempts to 
pay what he believes is right. He should pay as much 
as possible, and meet competition, and hope for the rest. 
However much we may desire to help others, I doubt that 
any permanent good results from paying very much more 
than the regular price for labor. 

When we understand the conditions, we see clearly 
that a smaller income is not necessarily the result of in- 
ferior intellect or ability. The Governor of New Jersey 
receives a salary of ten thousand dollars a year, while the 
Governor of Texas receives only four thousand. Noone 
would infer from these facts that the woods of New Jer- 
sey furnish better gubernatorial timber than the forests of 
Texas. 

It is a principle of physics that no two bodies can oc- 
cupy identical space at the same time. If there is not 
room for both, one must give way to the other. We talk 
glibly of the “survival of the fittest.” The popular be- 
lief is that the strong will always crush out the weak ; 
that in the general shake-up the large potatoes will always 
come to the top. The large potatoes will come to the top, 
but through no virtue of their own. Their rise is the re- 
sult of inability to fit in below ; they are actually pushed 
to the top. If we study history carefully, we shall find 
the weak things of the world have often confounded the 
things which are mighty. Gold is more precious than 
silver, and silver is more valuable than paper; yet the 
worst money will always drive the best money out of cir- 
culation. 
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Let us take a hasty glance at the history of labor in 
England. At first the laws were in favor of the employer: 
Then came freedom of contract. The employer was free 
to seek labor where and at what price he could find it. 
The laborer was at liberty to hunt work where he could 
obtain it, and for the highest wages he could get. It was 
lawful for each to do as he willed with his own. This 
appeared to be the ideal condition. It might have been, 
but for the introduction and extensive use of machinery. 
Child labor soon followed machinery. The child could 
do almost as much work as the man, and his expenses 
were not nearly so great. While the child did nearly as 
much work as the man, he did not receive anything like 
as much for his labor. Wages were adjusted on a new 
basis—the cost of living for a child. It was impossible 
for aman to compete with his neighbor’s son or daughter. 
Now there is a reaction against freedom of contract, 
against the evils of child labor. The tendency in Eng- 
land at present is to protect the strong against the en- 
croachments of the weak. 

The American workman is more intelligent than the 
Mongolian; yet he cannot compete with the Chinese. 
Bret Harte’s “ Truthful James” was not the only one to 
record the disastrous effects of Chinese cheap labor. In 
order to allow the “survival of the fittest,” our govern- 
ment has been compelled to legislate against the influx of 
the unfit. 

“The first Almighty Cause acts not by partial, but by 
general laws.” Custom and law attempt to meet general 
conditions. Frequently, a law works an injury to an in- 
dividual ; yet that law is for the best interests of the 
masses. A railway locomotive is a good thing; but it 
makes havoc of the man who gets in its way. The man 
may not be at fault, nor the engine, but the effect is the 
same. Is woman as a wage-earner in her normal relation 
to society? If she is, all rights and privileges now en- 
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joyed by men should be extended to her. If not, it is 
only natural that she should be so hampered and restricted 
as to lessen her temptation to deviate from the proper 
course. Those who violate the law through necessity 
must suffer with those who act from choice. 

By many it is boldly asserted and plausibly maintained 
that the family is the unit of progress and civilization ; 
that the integrity of the State and the purity of society 
are threatened by a tendency toward the disintegration of 
the family unit. The world for these thousands of years 
has deemed woman better qualified than man for domestic 
duties and the rearing of children. These duties occupy 
the major part of woman’s time and attention. While 
expressing the highest regard for the individuals who 
must enter the army of wage-earners, they dare not offer 
great inducements to those who enlist from choice. 

This position is not wholly wrong; but if I thoaght it 
were wholly right, I fear I should lack the courage of my 
convictions. Some of my dearest relatives and friends 
are compelled to do men’s work for women’s pay. 

These may be violating the law, and they may have to 
pay the penalty; but if their fate were at my disposal, 


they could safely rely upon executive clemency. 
HARRIS TAYLOR, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsyloania. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 1900. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, KENDALL GREEN, 
Wasuinaton, D. C., March 13, 1900. 


To THE Heaps oF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN AMERICA, AND 
INSTRUCTORS IN THE SAME. 

Dear Colleagues : I have been requested by Dr. Ladreit 
De Lacharriére, President of the Committee of Organi- 
zation for the International Congress for the Study of 
Questions of Education and Assistance of the Deaf, called 
to meet in Paris on the sixth of August next, to be the 
representative of the Committee in America. 

Acting in this capacity, [ have pleasure in presenting 
to the members of our profession on this side of the At- 
lantic the following circular, giving a proposed programme 
of subjects to be discussed by the Hearing Section of the 
Congress. 

It will be seen that a wide range of topics will be open 
for consideration, all of interest and many of command- 
ing importance. 

For the credit of our quarter of the world, and espe- 
cially of the United States, where it is claimed that the 
education of the deaf is more general and advanced than 
elsewhere, it is to be hoped that a large delegation will 
attend the Congress, prepared to present papers that 
shall worthily represent and set forth the work now being 
done for the deaf in America. 

As the expense of attending the Congress will be con- 
siderable, and as the means at the disposal of superinten- 
dents, principals, and instructors for this purpose are in 
most cases small, I would respectfully urge the Boards of 
Direction of our schools to afford, as far as practicable, 
such pecuniary aid to those desiving to attend the Con- 


gress as may enable them to do so. 
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Readers of the Annals are reminded that a circular re- 
lating to the Congress was published in the Annals for 
November, 1899 (page 470), from which some further in- 
formation may be had. 

Hoping for. a large delegation to the Congress from 
America, the subject is commended to the favorable con- 
sideration of all interested. 


In beha'f of the Committee of Organization, 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
Representative for America. 


Paris, January 1, 1900. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE STUDY OF QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE EpucaTION AND AID oF DrEaF-MUTEs. 
(Paris, 1900.) 


Section of Hearing Persons. 


The Committee of Organization of the Congress for 
Deaf-Mutes (Section of Hearing Persons) has permitted its 
numerous members a delay of several months for sending 
in. the questions which might appear of special interest. 
It does not consider a further delay to be advisable, 
' desiring each person to have sufficient time for study and 
preparation of papers on the questions chosen by the 
Committee. 

This decision has been prompted by the desire to 
induce members of the Congress who wish properly to 
prepare their contributions, to embrace therein, besides 
their personal experience, the documents they will be able 
to collect in their several countries. 

The three questions placed at the head of the programme 
of the Congress are of universal interest, and are sufficiently 
comprehensive for each individual to study one phase of 
it and make known what more particularly concerns his 
own country; thus the papers brought before the Con- 
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gress will form a collection the importance of which can- 
not be overestimated. 


First Question. 


Organization of the instruction of deaf-mutes in differ- 
ent countries.—Should establishments for the education 
of deaf-mutes be considered as charitable or as educa- 
tional institutions ? 


Second Question. 


Results obtained by the Oral method. Indicate, for the 
unification of methods, what are the most practical proc- 
esses for the application of the Oral method as it was de- 
fined by the Milan Congress. 


Third (Question. 


Aid of deaf-mutes.—Formation of societies for patron- 
age and employment.—Creation of asylums and alms- 
houses.—Encouragement of associations and co-operative 
societies. 


The three questions above given will be placed at the 
head of the order of the day in the Congress, and will be 
voted upon, if necessity arises. 

The Committee of Organization, being very grateful for 
the numerous suggestions which have been addressed to 
it, does not deem it right to ignore entirely the other 
questions which have been proposed to it. It therefore 
accepts the following questions : 

1. (a) Is there reason to create special schools (trade- 
schools or others) for particularly gifted deaf-mutes, or 
simply annex courses in existing schools ? 

(6) Should there be special courses for backward 
pupils in institutions for deaf-mutes ? 

(c) Does the existing organization of schools for deaf- 
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mutes (administration, inspection, programmes, and sanc- 
tion of studies) answer the needs of the period and the 
real interests of deaf-mutes ? 

2. How can the Oral method be applied to all deaf- 
mutes? What should be the place of writing ? 

3. Industrial training provided in schools for deaf-mutes. 
Choice of an occupation which they can pursue in their 
own country and, as far as possible, near their relatives. 

4. Deaf-mutes previous to their admission to schoo].— 
Kindergartens. 

5. Auricular training.—Auricular instruction by the voice 
alone without the aid of ear-tubes. 

6. Means of modulating the voice of the deaf. 

7. Text-books for deaf-mutes. 

8. What are the best methods of teaching articulation ? 

9. Should one confine oneself solely to articulation till 
the moment when all the elements of the language are 
known ; or, should one, as fast as the elements acquired 
permit, teach the ordinary words containing these elements, 
and even short sentences, in order to give the deaf-mute, 
from the earliest period, opportunity to express thoughts 
which are in constant use ? 

10. What method should be followed in order to develop 
simultaneously ideas and language in the best conditions 
for giving to deaf-mutes the taste and possibility of read- 
ing,—to give them, in a word, an acquaintance with lan- 
guage sufficient to permit them to read and to understand 
works read and understood by hearing people ? 

11. Concerning the advantage there would be, while 
waiting for the day-school to supersede the boarding- 
school, in throwing deaf-mutes and hearing children to- 
gether during recreation hours in the play-grounds. 

12. What advance has been achieved in the institutions, 
since the last Congresses, towards ameliorating the lot of 
deaf-mutes? What departures have been instituted since 
then with this object ? 
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13. Is industrial training given or organized in a 
sufficiently practical fashion? 

14. Concerning the means of securing compulsory 
education for deaf-mutes. 

15. Statistics of deaf-mutes in different countries. 

16. Is it desirable that a more intimate collaboration 
should be established between physicians and teachers 
than that at present existing in schools for deaf-mutes ? 

The Committee of Organization is very desirous that 
its members should treat in their papers of the questions 
on the programme of the Congress. 

Outlines of these papers, not exceeding two printed 
pages, must be addressed to the Committee before the 
first of May, 1900, in order that they may be translated 
into French, and that this translation, printed, may be 
distributed to each member of the Congress. 

If, for lack of time, the papers cannot all be discussed, 
the authors may rest assured that they will be published 
in the proceedings of the Congress. 

A special room will be devoted to the exhibition of 
books, apparatus, and also of the pupils that several in- 
structors propose to bring to Paris for exhibition to the 
members of the Congress. 

A circular will in due time make known to the members 
the arrangements for the Congress and the facilities which 
will be afforded them for transportation and for their so- 
journ in Paris. 

Those who propose to attend the Congress are earnestly 
requested to send their names as soon as possible. 

Names for membership or communications relative to 
the Congress should be addressed to the President or the 
Secretary-General. 
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Officers of the Committee of Organization of the Congress for Deaf-Mutes, 
Section of Hearing Persons: 


Vicr-PRESIDENT, PRESIDENT, 
BAGUER, Dr. LADREIT Dz LACHARRIERE, 
Director of the Departmental Quai Malaquais, 3. 
Institution of Asniéres. 


SECRETARY, SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
Dr. LEGAY, Dr. MARTHA, 
rue Blanche, 54. rue Fortuny, 32. 
TREASURER, 
Dr. SAINT-HILAIRE, 
avenue de l’ Opera, 11. 


THE CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
PRINCIPALS OF 1900. 


THe ScHoot AT HARTFORD FOR THE Dear, 
Hartrorp, Conn., March 20, 1900. 

Accepting the very cordial invitation of the Alabama 
School for the Deaf, the Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf will 
assemble at that school on Saturday, June 30th, at 7.30 
o’clock P. M. 

All Superintendents and Principals of Schools for the 
Deaf in the United States and Canada are entitled to active 
membership in the Conference, and members of Boards 
of Directors and Trustees of such schools are cordially 
invited to participate in the Conference as honorary 
members. 

Whatever arrangements can be made as to reduced 
railroad fares will be announced later. 


For the Executive Committee, 
JOB WILLIAMS, 
Chairman. 


ENOCH LEWIS FANCHER. 


At a Stated Meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, held at 54 Exchange Place, New York, on Wednes- 
day, March 14, 1900, the Committee appointed to pre- 
pare and report a minute upon the death of our late 
President, the Hon. E. L. Fancher, read the minute pre- 
pared by them. 

On motion of Mr. Avery T. Brown, seconded by Mr. 
John T. Terry, the minute was adopted and ordered spread 
upon the minutes. 

lt was further ordered that it be published in the 
American Annals of the Deaf and that a copy thereof be 
sent to his family. 

It is as follows: 

Amid the rush and the roar of this pushing and material 
age it is good to mark here and there a life which, disdain- 
ing self-seeking and notoriety, pursues its quiet way, high 
in purpose, steady in achievement, rich in good deeds, 
content with the consciousness of duty done. Like a 
river which, finding its source in distant hills, flows 
peacefully on, steadily gathering volume day by day, till 
it comes to bear upon its bosom the commerce of nations, 
and sweeps onward, deep, strong, placid, beneficent, to 
mingle at last with the eternal sea,—such a life was that 
which, full of years and honor, came to its end on the 9th 
of February last. x 

From the day when Enoch Lewis Fancher first set his 
foot, a poor boy unknowing and unknown, in the City of 
New York, to the hour when he closed his eyes on all 
earthly things, he so moulded his career that it may well 
serve as a lesson and an example. Gifted with an intel- 
lect exceptionally clear and calm, he so improved and 


cultivated it that he easily rose to the first rank in his 
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profession. He was not, however, a showy, brilliant 
advocate. The bent of his mind ran rather toward lucid 
argument and logical deduction, so that he was speedily 
recognized as facile princeps at the bar of the higher 
courts. And in his own chambers his quick perception, 
sound judgment, and unswerving integrity brought him 
hosts of clients of the first importance, who leaned on 
him in implicit faith as a safe adviser and a wise counselor. 
When the New York Chamber of Commerce secured 
legislative sanction to the establishment of a Court of 
Arbitration for the settlement, without litigation, of dis- 
puted commercial questions, he was instantly selected by 
the Governor of the State as the one man pre-eminently 
fitted to preside over that tribunal, and the selection 
received the unanimous and immediate approval of the 
Chamber. No decision rendered by him in that court 
was ever questioned, while his opinions in the higher 
sphere of Justice of the Supreme Court still stand as 
models of clear statement and conclusive reasoning. 

But beneath that earnest devotion to his profession 
which raised him to so high a rank lay, broad and deep, 
those religious principles upon which not only his prac- 
tice of the law, but the conduct of his whole life, was 
founded. From early manhood he had applied his keen 
logical faculties to the consideration of the most important 
of all questions, with the result that he became in con- 
viction, as well as in practice, a Christian. It follows 
naturally from this that he was in the highest sense of 
the word a gentleman. Uniformly modest and courteous, 
he was remarkable for a dignity of presence and an equa- 
bility of temper which even the heat of legal controversy 
failed to ruffle or disturb. So much so, that he was some- 
times thought, by those who had not the privilege to know 
him well, to be cold and distant. This was a great error. 
A warmer, kinder heart never beat. Denied by Provi- 
dence offspring of his own, he was the tenderest and most 
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loving of fathers to the children of his adoption. But 
even more valid evidence is found in his consideration for 
the younger men in his profession. Not content with 
helping those who asked his help, he was ever watchful 
of the opportunity to encourage and advance struggling 
merit. He was charitable beyond the general meaning 
of the word, for he gave not only of his money, but so 
largely of his time and legal knowledge to every good 
work with which he was connected, that his services, in 
that regard, if estimated at their money value, would be 
worth a fortune. 

The limits of this minute will not permit of a statement 
in detail of the important offices which he so efficiently 
held for many years in the multifarious charities of this 
city and in his own particular branch of the Christian 
Church. What he was to them and to it we may fittingly 
judge from his relations to our own Institution. Elected 
a life member in 1858; a Director in 1860, he was, at the 
time of his death, the oldest member of the Board in con- 
secutive service. In 1862 he was appointed Counsel to 
the Board, and in 1886, after serving five years as Vice- 
President, he became its President. Warmly interested 
in the cause of deaf-mute education, he made himself 
familiar with the management of the Institution and knew 
personally many of its pupils. With all the calls upon 
his time he was, until hampered by advancing years, con- 
stant and punctual at our meetings. As our presiding 
officer he held dignified but kindly sway over our deliber- 
ations. But it was in the administration of his office as 
Counsel that he rendered us the most signal service. 
Occupied as he was, he was never so occupied that he 
could not and did not give immediate attention to any 
question affecting the legal status of the Institution or its 
property. 

For thirty-eight years his advice was ever at our service ; 
he took an important part in shaping legislation in our 
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interest; he prosecuted or defended, as the case might be, 
all suits in which the Institution was from time to time 
forced to engage. Many of us remember when this was 
no sinecure, when days and weeks were necessarily con- 
sumed in preparation and attendance, and we remember, 
too, how cheerfully the time was given, the work done, 
and the lasting benefit to the Institution which followed. 
What he did for us he did for many other benevolent 
societies, until it was cause for wonderment how he was 
enabled to accommodate this unremunerated labor with the 
demands of his large and important practice. Un- 
doubtedly this was owing in a large measure to his tran- 
quil habit of mind, and the systematic method which in 
all business matters was his distinguishing characteristic. 
However pressed, he was never flurried, and never failed 
to give to the subject in hand its due meed of care and 
attention, so that everything he did was thoroughly done. 

To the last his mental faculties were clear as crystal, 
and found exercise, even in his final illness, in advice and 
assistance to those philanthropic objects which were ever 
so near his heart. He had the secret, given to so few, of 
growing gracefully old, so that through his sympathies 
and kindly interest he kept in touch with the young, and 
inspired affection as well as reverence. As increasing 
bodily infirmity gradually withdrew him from the activities 
of business life, he found employment and solace in the 
contemplation of that future to which he looked forward 
with absolute faith and trust. Confined at last to his 
room, he had no lack of fitting company. 


Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good, great man? Three treasures, love and light 
And calm thoughts regular as infant’s breath, 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 


We, his fellow workers in this great charity, grateful 
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for the privilege of association with him for so many years, 
lay this humble tribute on his grave. 
THATCHER M. ADAMS, 
FRANCIS V. GREENE, 


EVERETT HERRICK, 


Committee. 
Marca 14, 1900. 
THATCHER M. ADAMS, 


Secretary. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institute-—Mrs. Emily A. Johnson, teacher and 
matron from 1858 to 1892, died February 13, 1900. As the 
wife and helper of Dr. Joseph H. Johnson, the founder, and 
long the principal, of the Institute, and the mother of the 
present principal, she was associated with its history until 
within a few years and had a large share in its beneficent 
work. An acquaintance speaks of her as “a sweet, gracious, 


Christian woman, whose life was full of good works.” 


Derby (England) Institution—A sanatorium is to be 
erected, apart from the main building. Sir Henry Bemrose 
has provided the site, and Mr. Walter Evans will bear the 
cost of the building. : 

Donaldson's Hospital (Edinburgh, Scotland) School.—Mr. 
Alfred Large, for many years head master of this School, 
and the author of the article “Deaf and Dumb” in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, has been succeeded in the office of 
head master by Mr. John Brown, late a teacher in the School. 


Gallaudet College.—The Alumni Association have recently 
published an illustrated pamphlet of 74 pages, giving the . 
minutes and proceedings of the Association Meetings from 
1889 to 1899. It includes some valuable papers relating to 
the interests of the College and the deaf generally, presented 
at the Fourth Meeting, and is supplemented by brief but 
interesting histories of the College and of Athletics in the 
College, contributed by Professor Amos G. Draper, and a his- 
tory of the Alumni, by Miss May Martin. 
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President Gallaudet hands us the following statement con- 
cerning the Normal Department : 

There are three young men and two young women in the class of 1900 
who will complete their preparatory training in June next. They are all 
graduates of colleges, and will be well equipped to make successful 
instructors. They have had much actual practice during their stay at 
~ Kendall Green and will be prepared to teach orally or manually as may 
be desired. They can be cordially recommended to heads of schools as 
desirable teachers in all respects. 

Several appointments to the class for next year have already been 
made, and the quota of young women is full. There are still a few 
vacancies available for young men, and the President of the College will 
be pleased to receive nominations of eligible candidates recently gradu- 
ated from college, or who will graduate this year. 

Texas School.—Mr. Owen G. Carrell, a member of the 
Senior Class at Gallaudet College, has been added to the 
corps of instruction. 


Virginia School.—Miss 8. J. LaRue has been appointed a 
teacher in the primary department for next year, and Mr. S. 
C. Jones, a teacher who has had two years’ leave of absence to 
attend Gallaudet College, will return to his work. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—The school was re- 
opened with 75 pupils on the 12th of March. About 25 of 
these live in the vicinity and go home every evening. For the 
rest dormitories have been fitted up in the industrial buildings. 
A new building has been erected for dining-room and kitchen, 
and temporary schoolrooms are provided in the carpenter 
shop. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Industrial Training.—The committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf on Industrial Status, of which Mr. Warren 
Robinson, of Delavan, Wisconsin, is chairman, has issued a 
circular to the heads of schools for the deaf in the United 
States and Canada, calling attention to the resolution adopted 
by the Association at its meeting in St. Paul last summer, 
which urged upon all such schools “ redoubled efforts looking 
toward the elevation and advancement of their industrial de- 
partments by adopting the term ‘instructor’ in place of the 
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usual designation of ‘foreman,’ by placing in such depart- 
ments instructors as well qualified for their duties as those of 
the literary departments and admitting them to membership 
in the teachers’ associations of the schools, and by introduc- 
ing into the above-mentioned departments the most modern 
methods and appliances for both manual training and trade 
teaching.” 

The committee also suggests that “ Industrial Bureaus,” 
established and maintained at the different schools, would be 
useful in securing opportunities of employment for former 
pupils, and offers to co-operate with the management of all the 
schools for the improvement of the industrial condition of the 
deaf. 


The Gallaudet Home.—The main building of the Gallaudet 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes near Poughkeepsie, 
New York, and the wing recently added for the men, were de- 
stroyed by fire on the night of February 18, 1900. Through 
the heroic efforts of the matron and one of the servants the 


residents of the Home, several of whom are blind as well as 
deaf, were all rescued without injury. They are temporarily 
housed in the Poughkeepsie City Home. The Gallaudet 
Home will be rebuilt without delay. About $20,000, in addi- 
tion to the sum received for insurance, will be required, and 
the trustees of the Church Mission appeal to the public for 
that amount. 


The Examination of Pupils in England.—Dr. Richard 
Elliott, Head Master of the London and Margate Schools, has 
submitted to the Committee of the College of Teachers a 
scheme for the individital examination of English deaf pupils 
on a uniform scale. Its purpose is to provide, by yearly ex- 
aminations conducted by the College of Teachers, something 
analogous to the examinations for hearing youth in England, 
which, when passed satisfactorily, entitle the successful candi- 
date to a certificate from the College of Preceptors or from 
the Oxford or Cambridge Local Examination Board. He hopes 
that its effect may be to raise the ‘general standard of educa- 
tion for the deaf, and to pave the way for their higher educa- 
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tion. The following subjects, to be added to from time to 
time at the discretion of the Committee of the College, are 
proposed as subjects for examination : 


(A) Language (including composition on a subject): 
(1) An easy abstract subject. 
(2) A short narrative. 
(3) A description. ° 
(4) Reproduction in the pupil’s own words of a passage contain- 
ing a short narrative read over for a minute or two. 
(5) About six to ten questions on the same passage, to test the 
pupil’s comprehension of its meaning. 
(B) Grammar. 
(1) Correct use of inflexions. 
(2) Simple, compound, and complex sentences from words set. 
(3) Simple paraphrasing 
(C) General Knowledge. 
Tested by questions on common substances, and every-day occur- 
rences. 
(D) History of England. 
Questions on a certain period to be announced a sufficient time 
previously. 
(E) Scriptural Knowledge. 3 
In general, and knowledge of the common doctrines of Christianity. 


(F) Arithmetic. 
Up to the ordinary Sixth Elementary Standard, and including easy 
problems, and set questions in Mental Arithmetic. 
(G) Geography. 

(1) Physical and Political Geography of the British Empire, with 

further details of the country of the candidate. 

(2) General Geography of the World. 

(H) Articulation. 

A selected passage to be read with not fewer than four words in a 
breath, all the elementary sounds to be correctly rendered, a 
total of say three or four imperfections only being allowed. 

A passage previously unknown to the examiner, and consisting of 
not fewer than twenty words, to be read by the candidate to 
the examiner as a test of intelligibility. 

(1) Lip Reading. 

A passage containing eighty to a hundred words to be given, as 
set by the examiners. The whole to be read over to the candi- 
date twice slowly and with distinct utterance, and then by 
portions of four or five words, each portion to be read over 
twice, and then to be rendered by the candidate on paper. To 
obtain a pass, at least seventy-five per cent. of the words should 
be correct. 
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It is proposed that the candidate shall be allowed to be ex- 
amined in any or all of the subjects, but in order to obtain a 
** pass certificate ” he must pass in at least four subjects, includ- 
ing Language and General Knowledge. 


The International Congress of 1900.—The communication 
from President Gallaudet in the present number of the Avnals 
gives the latest information concerning the Section for Hear- 
ing Persons of the International Congress to be held at Paris 
in the interests of the deaf in August next. The Section for 
Deaf Persons has also been fully organized. The American 
Committee, of which the Rev. Austin W. Mann is chairman 
and Mr. Thomas F. Fox is Secretary, have had several meet- 
ings and have arranged an excellent programme in accordance 
with the wishes of the French Committee. 


The National Educational A ssociation.—Charleston, South 
Carolina, has been selected as the place of the next meeting of 
the Association, which is to be held July 10-14, 1900. The 
Executive Committee announces that “generous rates, ticket 
conditions, diverse routes and stop-over privileges are offered 
by the railroads.” ‘lhe several Vice-Presidents of Department 
Sixteen are now making arrangements for the work of their 
respective sections. As soon as they are ready, the programme 
will be published. Communications relating to the programme 
of the section for the deaf should be addressed to Miss Mary 
McCowen, 6550 Yale Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Newton 
F. Walker, Superintendent of the North Carolina Institution, 
expects to attend the meeting at Charleston, and will do all in 
his power to promote the interests of Department Sixteen. 


Proceedings of the Convention of Italian Instructors.— 
The Proceedings of the Convention of Italian Instructors held 
at Rome last September have been published with commendable 
promptness (Atti della Prima Riunione dei Maestri Italiani 
dei Sordomuti tenuta in Roma dal 31 Agosto al 2 Settembre 
1899. Siena: S. Bernardino, 1900. 8vo, pp. 180). A brief 
report of the Convention and of the resolutions adopted was 
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given in the last January Annals, page 89. The group of 
members shown in the frontispiece presents a remarkable 
contrast to any similar gathering of American teachers in the 
small number of women present, of whom there are only 
three, and in the large number of ecclesiastics, who constitute 
a majority of the men. 


“* Deaf-Mutisms.”—As “a specimen of deaf-mutisms” several 
journals publish the following letter, said to have been “ written 
many years ago by a pupil in the New York Institution for the 
Deaf, who was afterwards widely known as one of the most 
scholarly deaf-mutes in America.” The letter was written many 
years ago bya scholarly man, but not bya deaf-mute. Its author 
was no less a person than the distinguished Frederick A. P. 
Barnard, S. T. D., LL. D., L. H. D., from 1868 to 1884 Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, New York, from whom Barnard 
College takes its name. He was a teacher in the New York 
Institution from 1832 to 1838, and wrote this letter in one of 
his vacations to his colleague and friend David E. Bartlett. 
It was found among Mr. Bartlett's papers after his death, and 
was read by Dr. Job Williams, to the great amusement of the 
audience, at the Celebration of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
of the Founding of the New York Institution in 1893. The 
“‘ orammar thinner than the grammar” mentioned in the last 
paragraph is “ Barnard’s Analytic Grammar, with Symbolic 
Illustration,” published in 1836, now a rare and costly work. 
“Mr. Brown” is the Rev. Samuel R. Brown, who became a 
teacher in the New York Institution at the same time as Dr. 
Barnard and Mr. Bartlett, and resigned in 1835 to become a 
missionary in China. 

: New Yorx, August 29, 1836. 

My Dear Fetiow: I received to me a letter. You wrote a letter to me 
with a pencil. I was very pleasant to read a letter about gunning some 
woodchucks and a partridge. I write aletterto you. To-morrow I give 
my letter to Mr. E. B. Peet Steward. Mr. E. B. Peet carries my letter 
to the city. Mr. E. B. Peet send my letter to the post-office in a stage. 
I received to you my letter. You are glad to read my letter. You show 
it to Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown reads my letter. He is laugh. I remem- 


ber Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown taught his class in the institution for the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb. Mr. Brown was tired to teach his class 
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enough. Mr. Brown was better the preaching to the missionary. Mr. 
Brown was resigned. Mr. Brown could the signs to the pupils in the 
chapel. Mr. Brown go. Mr. Taylor can not the signs to the pupils but 
some. I can understand Mr. Brown. He makesigns. I can not under- 
stand Mr. Taylor very, but I can understand him. Mr. Taylor is better 
some the signs Mr. Lambert than Mr. Taylor most. Mr. Brown is sail-° 
ingina ship. He is preaching the people. The people have idols. 
They respect and bow the idols. Mr. Brown is asking the ignorants, 
‘¢ Can the idols hear?” The people can not the idols hear. They is 
shame. They cast the idols. Mr. Brown is glad because they cast the 
idols. Mr. Brown lectures the Bible. The people are never reading the 
Bible. They are strange to read it. They read it enough. They be- 
lieve for the Bible. Mr. Brown is writing a letter. He receives it to 
this country. Mr. Bartlett finds the letter with satisfy. He is reading 
about the people casted the idols. He publishes the people. They are 
spread. The people praise Mr. Brown sailed in a ship. 

Forty pupils are married. They learned done very wise. They went 
away they worked each other the people. They were very rich enough. 
They ask the beautiful lady married them. She was very happy to 
would married them all. They had 1} children. I was very wonderful, 
because I have no the 14 children. They are more children thanI. I 
shall work hard. I shall be rich 200 or three 100 dollars and 50 dollars. 
Also a cow. I shall tell thé beautiful lady to be married. She will be 
married at all. I shall be the. family. I shall husband the beautiful 
lady. Ishall live ina house inacountry. Ishall have more the children 
than 1} children. I shall send the children. Mr. Peet will be very glad 
for the children. He will receive the children in the Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb in the city of New York, James Milnor, 
president, H. P. Peet, secretary, Martha Dudley, matron. Mr. Bartlett 
will teach the children in his class. They will be very more wise. 

You and Mr. Brown run through the woods. You gun the birds and 
squirrels. The birds fly in the air. The squirrels enter into the holes. 
You and Mr. Brown is sorry. There is one bird in the bag in the sunset. 
A bird is little. Large the birds far on the limb. You and Mr. Brown 
look the gun crooked. Little the bird near on a fence. You look the 
gun righteous with your eye feet six or three. The bird fall on the 
ground it is dead. A dog brings the bird into a bag. You proud your- 
selves with the bird. The bird is proved you can gun with righteousness. 
You carry the bird. You go home. Assiduously you pull a feather. 
The bird is naked. To-morrow you eat the bird breakfast little. In the 
meantime you proclaim the friends about the bird gunned skillful. 

I write the grammar thinner than the grammar. I have written it. I 
shall have written it. It will have been written byme. I had written it 
last Thursday. He stereotyped it. His name is Mr. Redfield and 
Lindsay. He had stereotyped it some. “He will stereotype it more con- 
tinually till. He is not the past stereotypes. He is the fast other than. 
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Nevertheless he is not the fast worker as I am impatient. The grammar 
will have been done at all. It has the twenty pages. It shall have the 
eighteen pages. It shall have pages enough. 

YouR AFFLICTIONATE FRIEND. 


Deaf-Blind Persons.—At the public session of the French 
Academy held November 24, 1899, Mr. Ferdinand Brunetiére 
announced that the Montyon prize of $400 had been awarded 
for that year to Mrs. Marie Germaine, in religion Sister Sainte- 
Marguerite of the Daughters of Wisdom, for the successful 
education of two deaf-blind girls, Marthe Obrecht, who lost 
sight and hearing at the age of four,and Marie Heurtin, who 
was deaf-blind from birth. Both these girls had been taught 
to read, write, speak, and work. 


Hereditary Deafness in Dogs.—Mr. G. W. Murdoch, Nat- 
uralist Editor of the English Stock Breeders’ Magazine, in a 
letter to the editor of the Annals, makes the following state- 
ment concerning hereditary deafness in dogs : 


I have traced hereditary deafness in several breeds of dogs, notably 
in Dalmatians, the old “ carriage dog” of our forefathers. I attribute 
the cause of this infirmity to the following: In former times, up to 
within a quarter of a century ago, in this country it was customary for 
this kind of dogs to run along the roads under or after gentlemen’s car- 
riages. It was also customary to shave down, or off, their ears. While 
on the roads the dogs had dust blown into their ears which produced 
canker, and other ailments, finally permanently injuring the drum, etc., 
of the ears; result, deafness. Shaving dogs’ ears (especially these Dal- 
matians) is no longer practised; it has not been for many years; but the 
breed shows a great tendency to deafness; it is, in fact, hereditary. To 
a more or less degree the same holds good of pointers and setters, pos- 
sibly the result of their forebears ‘‘ standing fire ” in the old form of sport 
known as ‘‘ shooting over dogs,” instead of ‘‘ driving” game, as now 
universally practised. 


Hutton’s “Specimen Dictionary of Signs.”—Thirty-one 
year’s ago Mr. George Hutton, a veteran teacher of the deaf, 
described in the Annals (xiv, 157-182) a method of mimog- 
raphy invented by himself by which, he claimed, the natural 
sign-language of the deaf could be readily and clearly presented 
in writing or print. In the following year he died. At the 
Seventh Convention of American Instructors for the Deaf, 
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held at Indianapolis a few months later, his sou, Mr. J. Scott 
Hutton, then Principal of the Halifax Institution, gave a further 
exposition of the method, but could not add very much to the ; 
article in the Annals, inasmuch as the specimen volume of a 
Dictionary of Signs which his father had prepared some years 
before was lost, and there was little left to illustrate the range 
and character of the method. A committee was appointed by 
the Convention to inquire into the merits of the subject, and 
at the next Convention, held at Belleville, Ontario, in 1876, 
the committee reported that, as the specimen volume was still 
undiscovered, they were unable to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion as to the practical utility of the method. Two years 
ago, as announced in the Annals (xliii, 396), forty-three years 
after the book was written, twenty-eight years after the death 
of its author, and eight years after the death of the author’s 
son, who had made repeated but unavailing efforts to ascer- 
tain its whereabouts, the long-lost volume was placed in the 
hands of Mr. James Fearon, the present Principal of the 
Halifax Institution. It has since been deposited in the library 
of the Volta Bureau, and the Bureau has had a few copies of 
it reproduced by photography in blue-print. 

While the specimen Dictionary possesses remarkable his- 
torical interest for the reasons above stated, and while it bears 
witness to the ingenuity, industry, and benevolence of its 

‘author, the practical value of the method it illustrates still 
seems to us questionable. The “key” to the method is simple 
in theory and is easily masteredin practice ; perhaps a person 
acquainted with both the key and the sign-language repre- 
sented could read the mimography ; but, lacking either, the 
mimography is scarcely more intelligible than Egyptian or 
Mexican hieroglyphics.» That, as the author hoped, it would 
be useful as an instrument of instruction and a test of com- 
prehension in schools for the deaf; that it would save time 
and labor, by taking to some extent the place of a living 
teacher, as ordinary print does with children who can read ; 
and that it would render the Bible intelligible to the unin- 
structed deaf of every nation under heaven, seem the fond 
dreams of a visionary. ° 
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Periodicals.-Four new independent periodicals for the 
deaf have recently appeared: the Deaf’ World, a weekly paper 
published since last July, at 119} South High Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, by Mr. Ed. I. Holycross, a former pupil of the Ohio In- 
stitution ; the Catholic Deaf-Mute, a monthly, whose character 
is indicated by its name, published at 291 Glenmore Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York; the Hye, a monthly published at 
Maitland, Missouri, by Mr. Oren M. Elliott, a former pupil of 
the Missouri School; and Once A Week, a large illustrated 
weekly, published at Evansville, Indiana, by Mr. Charles Ker- 
ney, formerly an instructor in the Indiana Institution, and 
edited by a corps of able deaf men and women, most of them 
graduates of Gallaudet College, with Mr. James L. Smith, in- 
structor in the Minnesota School, at their head. Sample 
copies of Once A Week are sent free to any address on appli- 
cation. 

Ii Sordopariante, the monthly pericdical published during 
the past five years at Alessandria, Italy, by Dr. F. Sbrocca, has 
ceased to exist. 


Reports Received.—We have received the following Reports 
of Schools published in 1899 in addition to those previously 
acknowledged: Horace Mann, Manchester (England), Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Ontario, South Australian, Tokyo (Japan) ; 
published in 1900, Bristol (England), Catholic Male (Quebec); 
also the Report of the South Australian Adult Mission for 
1899. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WantTEp.—By a lady who has been associated with the deaf from 
earliest childhood, and who has a thorough knowledge of the sign-lan- 
guage and methods of instructing the deaf, a position as teacher ina 
school. References. Address J. T. C., Box 16, Romney, West Virginia. 

‘‘First Lessons In Eneutsu.” A course of systematic instruction in 
language, in four volumes, by Caroline C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per 
dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

‘*Srory Reaper, No. 1.” Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, 
compiled by Ida V. Hammond. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 
40c. 
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‘* Srory Reaper, No. 2.” Short stories prepared for young pupils, 
compiled by Ida V. Hammond. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 
45c. 

‘¢ Tanks AND Stories.” Contains nearly a hundred short stories and 
seventy-five conversations for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. 
Jenkins, M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 

‘¢ Brts oF History.’’ One hundred stories gathered from United States 
History, compiled by John E. Crane, M.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. 
Single copy, 90c. 

‘‘A oF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE.” By Abel 8. 
Clark, M. A., with 25 portraits of authors. Price, $7.80 per dozen 
Single copy, 75c. 

‘“Worps AND PuraszEs.” Examples of the correct English usage, by 
William G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. 

‘*Storres FoR Laneuacre Srupy.”—Adapted to pupils of the third or 
fourth grade, compiled by Jane Bartlett Kellogg. Price, $4.20 per 
dozen. 

Published by the American School, at Hartford, for the Deaf, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


Mr. James Dentson’s ‘‘ Manual Alphabet as a Part of the Public-School 
Course,” published in the Annals for October, 1886, has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form, accompanied by the beautifil manual alphabet drawn 


and engraved from photographs under the direction of Dr. J. C. Gorpon. 
Copies may be obtained from the Editor of the. Annals, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C., at ten cents each, postage included. 


StraMMERING, Stuttering, Lisping, Nasal Tone, Shrill Voice, etc., cor- 
rected by educational methods. Articulation Drill for Aphasic Patients ; 
also for persons having Cleft Palate or other Malformation of the Vocal 
Organs; and for children exhibiting tardy development of the Faculty 
of Speech. Lip-reading taught to adults who have lost their hearing. 
David Greene, 1122 Broadway, Madison Square, New York. 
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